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(Interviewee) 


of  the  John  Uillard  Brister  library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  B) 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  PROJECT."   THE  DATE  IS  JJNE  1, 
1977,  AND  THIS  IS  INTERVIEW  NUMBER  ONE  WITH  DR.  CARL  D TER  AND  MRS. 
SHIRLEY  DUER  IN  CROSSVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR. 
CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL 
HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  IS  TRANSCRIBED  IY   MARY  JANE  MORGAN. 

DR   CRAWFORD-        Dr.  Duer  and  Mrs.  Duer ,  let's  start  by  getting 

some  background  biographical  information  about 
each  of  you,  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  the  first  time  you  met 
Winfield  Dunn  and  became  involved  in  the  Winfield  Dunn  campaign.   We 
might  do  this  in  outline  form,  and  I  would  suggest,  Mrs.  Duer,  that 
we  start  with  you. 
MRS.  DUER:  All  right.   I  was  born  in  Meigs  County,  Tennessee, 

grew  up  in  east  Tennessee,  went  to  high  school  in 
Georgia,  had  two  years  of  college  in  Alabama,  and  met  my  husband  in 
Chattanooga  and  married  in  1955. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         You  might  tell  something  about  what  happened  after 

1955,  between  there  and  1970. 
MRS.  DUER:  Carl  and  I  were  married  in  1955  and  in  1959  he 

decided  to  try  to  get  into  medical  school  and  went 
back  to  college  to  get  the  pre-work  in  order  to  get  into  medical  school, 


We  had  two  children  at  the  time,  and  he  did  his  pre-work,  got  into 
medical  school,  and  we  lived  in  Memphis  for  five  or  six  years  while  he 
took  his  training,  and  then  in  1965  moved  to  Crossville,  where  he  went 
into  practice. 

After  moving  to  Crossville,  I  was  approached  and  asked  to  re-organize 
the  Republican  Women's  Club  in  Cumberland  County.   And  in  about,  I  guess 
1966,  we  organized  the  Republican  Women's  Club  here,  and  I  was  president 
of  that  organization  for  four  years,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Cumberland  County  Republican  P arty .   This  was  my  first 
participation  in  party  politics.   I'd  always  been  a  politically  active 
person  in  that  I  had  strong  feelings  about  candidates,  but  never  par- 
ticularly Democrat  or  Republican.   Jsually,  when  I  worked  for  a  candi- 
date, it  was  for  the  individual  rather  than  for  the  party.   I  became 
very  active  in  Howard  iaker's  campaign  because  of  my  work  with  the 
Republican  Women  and  the  Republican  Party  in  this  county,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  Republican  headquarters  open,  and  heading 
part  of  the  campaign  for  Howard  Baker's  race  for  the  Senate.   And  in 
about  1968,  I  was  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Republican  Women  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee. 

DR   CRAWFORD:        And  that  was  your  experience  up  until  the  year  1970? 
MRS.  DiJER-  That's  right. 

DR   CRAWFORD-         Dr.  Duer,  what  about  your  life  up  until  1970? 


Can  you  give  a  brief  survey  of  things  up  until 
that  time? 
DR.  D'ER:  I  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  a  family  of 

five  children.   My  father  was  a  carpenter.   Ct  was 
a  very  low-income  family.   After  getting  out  of  the  service  and  working 
a  while,  I  went  to  pharmacy  school  in  Memphis,  borrowed  the  money  to  go 
there  from  Jack  Massey,  by  the  way,  in  Nashville.   So  I  got  through 
pharmacy  school  and  managed  a  drug  store  for  a  while  and  then  went  to 
work  for  a  drug  company.   And  then  we  got  married,  as  Shirley  said,  and 
after  that  I  went  back  to  medical  school  and  came  back  to  Crossville  to 
practice.   My  entry  into  politics  —  mine  was  always  a  rather  passive  role 
in  regard  to  Shirley's  until  the  Winfield  Dunn  campaign.   I'd  never 
really  actively  been  involved  in  campaigns  except  being  along  with  her. 
And  my  first  real  active  role  in  the  campaign  for  a  candidate,  was 
Winfield  Dunn's  campaign.   And  I  think  this  was  directly  through  her  par- 
ticipation that  I  got  involved. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Which  one  of  you  met  Winfield  Dunn  first? 
DR   D'JER:  ,  Shirley,  didn't  you? 

MRS.  DLJER:  ij'h,  no,  we  went  to  a  luncheon  out  at  Holiday  Hills 

and  Winfield  Dunn  was  there,  and  Carl  happened  to 
be  off  work  that  day.  And  [  asked  him  to  go  with  me,  and  we  went  out, 
and  there  was  a  good  crowd  there.   There  were  a  number  of  Republicans 


from  Cumberland  County  there.   And  of  course,  Winfield  had  the  type  per- 
sonality that  when  you  met  him,  you  felt  like  you  had  known  him  all  your 
life.   And  I  had  just  finished  my  four  years  as  president  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  co-chairman  of  the  county  organization.   And  so  I  really 
felt  that  I  was  out  of  politics,  so  to  say,  at  that  particular  time. 
But  when  the  photographers  from  the  newspaper  came  and  asked  someone  to 
have  their  pictures  made  with  Winfield,  none  of  the  local  quote-politicians- 
unquote  would  have  their  pictures  made  with  Winfield.   They  were  all  either 
committed  to  another  candidate,  or  perhaps  they  felt  like  he  was  a  loser. 
And  I  was  so  upset  that  they  would  not  at  least  do  him  the  courtesy  of 
having  their  picture  taken  with  him,  that  I  volunteered  to  have  my  pic- 
ture taken  with  him,  and  got  one  of  the  local  officials,  and  sort  of 
drug  him  over  to  be  in  the  picture  with  us.   And  that  was  the  first  time 
we  met  Winfield.   We  really  didn't  commit  ourselves  to  him  at  that  time. 
We  met  him  and  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  him,  and  liked  him.   But  that 
was  the  extent  of  it  at  that  meeting. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  remember  when  that  meeting  at  Holiday  Hills 

was? 
MRS.  DUER:  Must  have  been  the  middle  of  Tune ,  because  he  came 

back  through  town  again.  I  had  a  call  one  night 
saying  that  Winfield  woi  Id  be  in  town  for  a  breakfast  at  like  7 : 00  in 
the  morning. 


DR   DU5R :  I  think  Rufus  did  the  calling.   Remember  Rufus? 

MRS.  DUER:  Rufus  Powell.   And  this  was  about  three  weeks  be- 

fore the  primary  election.   And  Carl  and  I  had  been 
keeping  up  with  the  race,  the  campaign,  and  we  had  talked  a  great  deal 
about  Winfield  and  the  other  candidates.   And  usually  by  this  time  I 
would  have  committed  myself  to  a  candidate  and  would  have  been  out 
working  hard  for  them.   But  I  hadn't  felt  that  the  other  candidates 
really  inspired  me  to  go  out  and  work  for  them.   But  Carl  and  I  had 
talked  a  great  deal  about  Winfield,  and  when  we  got  that  call  three  weeks 
before  the  primary  election,  we  decided  we'd  both  go  out.   And  I  told 
Carl,  I  said,  "I  believe  I'm  going  to  tell  Winfield  I'll  do  what  I  can 
to  help  him. " 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  would  have  been  in  June. 
MRS.  DUER:  No.   This  was  the  second  meeting  that  we  had  with 

him  about  three  weeks  before  the  election. 
DR.  DUER:  I  didn't  get  to  go. 

MRS.  DUER:  Carl  didn't  get  to  go.   When  we  got  up  to  go  the 

next  morning,  he  had  gotten  a  call  from  the  hospital 
or  something  and  couldn't  go.   But  I  went  out,  and  I  guess  there  were 
five  or  six  of  us  there  to  have  breakfast  with  Winfield.   And  when  I 
went  in,  I  told  him  that  Carl  and  I  had  decided  that  we  wanted  to  do  all 
we  could  to  help  him.   And  he  asked  me  then  if  I  would  be  his  campaign 
manager  for  this  county.   And  I  told  him  "no,"  that  I  felt  that  he  would 


stand  a  better  chance  if  he  had  a  man,  and  a  person  who  had  lived  in 

Cumberland  County  longer  than  we  had,  and  someone  perhaps  who  would  have 

more  influence  with  Republicans  in  this  county  to  manage  his  campaign. 

But  I  made  the  fateful  mistake  of  promising  him  that  I  would  get  him  a 

campaign  manager  in  this  county. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         But  you  had  in  mind  the  sort  you  wanted? 

MRS.  DUER:  Right.   And  I  felt  surely  that--this  county  was 

about  55%  Republican  then--and  I  felt  surely  some- 
where in  this  county  I  could  find  someone  willing  to  take  on  this  cam- 
paign here  three  weeks  before  the  election.   So  Winfield  wrote  me  out 
the  number  in  Memphis  that  I  could  call  to  get  in  touch  with  Betty  Davis 
and  let  Betty  know  how  things  were  going  here  and  let  her  know  when  I 
found  him  a  campaign  chairman.   Well,  I  spent  the  next  three  or  four 
days  on  the  telephone,  begging  and  pleading  with  people  in  this  county 
to  handle  Winfield's  campaign.   And  I  kept  saying,  "Look,  there's  just 
two  and  a  half  weeks  to  go.   You  can't  do  too  much  in  that  time."   But 
I  felt--and  I  told  them  that  I  felt--that  every  Republican  candidate  at 
least  deserved  to  have  someone  manage  his  campaign,  and  have  a  chance 
to  present  his  case  to  the  people.   Well,  everybody  was  either  already 
committed  or  preferred  not  to  get  involved  in  the  primary.   So  about 
two  weeks  before  the  election,  I  decided  that  my  only  choice  was  to 
appoint  Carl. 
DR   DUER:  Let  me  tell  you  this  part  of  it.   (Laughter) 


DR   CRAWFORD:        Let's  switch  over  then,  to  the  time,  Dr.  Duer,  when 

you  became  chairman. 
DR.  DUER:  Okay.   She  came  to  the  office  one  day  and  I  was  real 

busy,  but  I  really  didn't  know  much  about  what  was 
going  on.   Like  I  say,  I'd  been  rather  passive  in  it.   And  she  had  told 
me  about  trying  to  get  Winfield  a  campaign  manager,  and  said  nobody 'd 
have  it,  and  said  she'd  promised  him,  and  if  nobody  would  have  it,  I 
would.   Well,  really  and  truly,  it  made  me  kind  of  mad--not  her  telling 
me  this,  but  the  fact  was  that  nobody  would  have  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  remember  about  what  date  this  was?   Would 

that  have  been  in  June? 

What  was  the  date  of  the  primary? 

Uh ,  it  would  have  been  nearly  August  1. 

Well,  this  was  probably  .... 

July  10  or  15th. 

Probably  early  .july  or  something  like  that.   And 

it  really  just  made  me  mad  that  nobody fd  take  it. 
And  I  said,  "Yeah,  I'll  take  it,"  because  I  figured  somebody  should 
take  it,  and  I  liked  him.   You  couldn't  help  but  like  Winfield  Dunn. 
And  I  had  no  idea  he'd  win.   I  didn't  take  it  because  he  was  going  to 
win.   The  fact  is,  with  all  the  talk  and  all  the  Jarman  stuff  going 
around,  I  had  no  idea  he'd  win.   It  wasn't  for  the  purpose  of  winning. 
I  wanted  to  do  the  best  I  could,  but  that  wasn't  the  reason  I  took  it. 


MRS.  DUER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
DR.  DUER: 
MRS.  DUER: 
DR.  DUER: 


I  had  no  idea  we'd  win.   Fact  is,  I  made  the  joke  later,  if  I'd  known 
he  was  going  to  win,  I  wouldn't  have  gotten  involved  in  it.   (Laughter) 
That  was  after  I  got  so  involved  after  the  primary.   But  we  did  take  it, 
and  that's  the  way  we  took  it.   Up  at  my  office,  when  she  came  up  there, 
I  said,  "Yes,  I'll  take  it." 
MRS.  DUER :  I  even  had  the  press  releases  typed  out  and  ready 

to  take  to  the  newspapers. 
DR.  DUER:  And  from  that  day  on  we  went  to  work  for  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        About  Dr.  Duer  serving  as  chairman? 
MRS.  DUER:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         I'm  glad  he  accepted  that.   (Laughter)   That  would 

have  been  early  July,  perhaps  soon  after  the  Fourth 
of  July  holiday.   And  you  had  less  than  a  month  then  in  which  to  work. 
DR.  DUER:  Yeah,  probably  so.   And  no  support  here  at  all  at 

that  time.   Winfield  had  come  through  some  time 
during  a  Brock  dinner,  I  believe,  sometime,  maybe  May,  or  April,  or  June, 
somewhere  when  there  had  been  a  Brock  dinner.   We  were  out  of  town.   And 
he  came  through  at  this  dinner,  and  didn't  speak,  but  just  introduced 
himself  to  three  or  four  hundred  people,  just  very  low-keyed,  not  to 
intrude  on  them.   And  I  had  numerous  people  to  tell  me  they  had  met 
him.   I  didn't  know  anybody  even  knew  Winfield.   Well,  I  had  numerous 
people  tell  me,  "Yeah,  I  met  him  out  at  that  thing.   Very  nice  fellow." 


Everybody  was  very  impressed  with  him.   So  he  did  have  that  recognition. 
A  bunch  of  the  people  he  had  met  at  the  Brock  dinner  said,  "Yes,  I  remem- 
ber him,  very  likable,  very  nice  fellow."   So  he  did  have  a  little  recog- 
nition. 
MRS.  DUER:  Yeah,  they  said,  "If  I  had  not  already  committed 

myself  to  vote  for  such-and-such  another  person, 
I'd  vote  for  him."   I  think  he  was  everybody's  second  choice.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  there  are  worse  things  than  to  be  everyone's 

second  choice.   You  didn't  have  much  time  in  which 
to  work.   You  had  perhaps  about  three  weeks  to  four.   What  did  you  try 
to  do  in  Cumberland  County  in  that  time? 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  the  first  thing  we  did  i   to  call  some  of  our 

friends,  people  we  knew  who  we: j  friends  of  ours 
that  were  Republicans  and  probably  weren't  the  die-hard  politicians, 
people  that  would  respect  him,  dentist  friends  of  ours.   And  we  met  quite 
a  few  people  that  agreed  to  help  us  some  and  get  involved  with  him,  and 
then  we  went  to  the  rally  out  at  the  park  that  time.   They  had  a  Republican 
rally,  and  that  was  afterwards.   I  got  up  and  talked  for  Winfield.   They 
had  a  fellow  talk  for  Claude  Robertson,  and  one  for  Jarman.   Everybody 
was  out  there,  and  of  course,  they  didn't  know  much  about  Winfield  Dunn  out 
there.   And  I  got  up  and  made  a  speech,  and  they  had  pretty  much  told  us 
Winfield  had  his  campaign  and  was  going  to  win.   Now  I  wasn't  sure  I  be- 
lieved this,  but  they  said  they  were,  so  I  was  repeating  what  they  said. 
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And  I  forget  the  exact  figures,  but  I  told  them  that  we  were  going  to  do 
well  in  east  Tennessee,  lose  in  middle  Tennessee,  and  when  we  got  west 
of  the  Tennessee  River  up  there,  we  was  going  to  whip  'em.   And  I  said, 
he's  the  only  man  that  can  win,  because  we've  got  to  have  west  Tennessee 
to  win.   I  said,  "there's  nobody  else  can  win,  because  he's  going  to  get 
the  west  Tennessee  vote  and  none  of  the  other  Republicans  could."   And  I 
said,  "he's  going  to  win  it  just  that  way."  And  by  Jove,  that's  about 
what  happened.   Now  I  don't  know  much  about  politics,  but  that  was  what 
they  had  said  was  going  to  happen,  and  I  believe  it  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Your  prediction  could  not  have  been  more  accurate. 
DR.  DUER:  That's  what  I  told  them  out  at  that  rally  out  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Where  was  that  rally? 
DR.  DUER:  Out  at  Cumberland  County  State  Park--Cumber land 

Mountain  State  Park. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Were  any  of  the  candidates  there  personally? 
DR.  DUER:  Claude  Robertson  wasn't  there,  but  he  had  a  very 

eloquent  preacher  talk  for  him.   This  was  a  fellow 
from  Knoxville.   He  just  really  made  me  look  bad.   This  fellow  was  just 
great,  a  great  speaker  out  there.   I  don't  remember  who  talked  for  Jarman 
But  none  of  the  candidates  were  there. 
MRS.  DUER:  I  know,  we  had  such  a  short  time  to  get  Winfield's 

name  before  the  people  here  in  Cumberland  County. 
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And  I  know  that  we  have  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  we  made  sure  that 
there  was  something  in  the  paper.   Perhaps  we  had  three  weeks  in  which 
to  have  something  in  the  paper  about  Winfield  with  something  that  Carl 
had  said  about  him.   And  I  know  I  often  made  the  joke  that  Carl  was  the 
campaign  manager  and  I  managed  the  manager  because  he  was  busy  practicing 
medicine.   And  I  know  that  that  morning  that  I  told  Winfield  I  would 
help  him,  Jean  Knight,  a  lady  here  in  town,  was  at  the  breakfast,  and  she 
had  gone  with  the  same  purpose,  to  offer  her  help  and  her  support  for 
Winfield.   And  Jean  and  I  covered  this  county  in  about  three  days  with 
billboards,  and  did  everything  we  could  just  to  get  his  name  before 
the  public.   We  didn't  make  any  efforts  at  fundraising  during  this 
primary.   Carl  and  I  decided  that  what  had  to  be  spent  on  advertising, 
we'd  spend  it  ourselves.   We  felt  our  time  was  more  important  trying 
to  get  votes  than  it  was  trying  to  raise  money  for  publicity  and  materials 
DR.  DUER :  But  you  know,  the  amazing  thing,  I  think  this  is 

one  of  the  few  counties  Claude  Robertson  carried 
in  the  whole  state. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  did  not  carry  many. 
DR.  DUER:  He  carried  this  county  here.   Now,  they  called  me 

before  the  election  and  asked,  "How's  the  vote 
going?"   Of  course,  they  knew  we  was  going  to  lose,  we  were  late  and 
everything,  but  they  wanted  to  know  how  many  votes  they  was  going  to  get, 
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so  I  called  one  of  the  local  politicians,  a  Republican,  and  asked  her, 
"This  is  just  a  personal  favor,  you  know.   How's  it  going  to  go?" 
Well,  she  lied  to  me,  my  goodness,  you  couldn't  believe  it.   And  I  was 
just  being  honest  about  it.   I  just  didn't  want  to  make  a  fool  out  of 
myself  calling  into  headquarters,  because  I  had  no  idea  how  many  votes 
we'd  get.   But  the  reason  Claude  Robertson  won  in  this  county,  accord- 
ing to  people  I  talked  to,  because  he  was  an  old-timey  Republican,  be- 
cause he'd  been  state  chairman,  his  allegiance  to  the  party,  and  he  de- 
served it.   They  felt  like  he'd  worked  hard  as  state  chairman,  and  I'm 
sure  the  people  worked  for  him  helped,  too.   But  I  think  they  had  a  le- 
gitimate argument  for  him,  people  believed  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I'm 
sure  that's  the  reason  he  won  this  county. 

MRS.  DUER :  Fair  ley  Brent  was  his  campaign  manager. 

DR.  DUER:  Yeah,  she  lived  here  and  knew  a  lot  of  folks.   But 

their  comment  was,  "Idon't  know.   Mr.  Robertson's 
worked  awful  hard  in  the  Republican  party.   I  think  he  deserved  to  win." 
They  weren't  concerned  about  whether  he'd  win  the  state  election  or  not. 
It  was  just  this  loyalty  thing.   I'm  not  sure--maybe  he  carried  a  few 
other  counties,  very  few  though.   But  he  sure  carried  this  one,  and  it 
surprised  me. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        It  was  unusual.   Let's  see,  in  the  period  between 

your  becoming  chairman,  Dr.  Duer,  and  the  primary, 
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MRS.  DUER: 
DR.  DUER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
DR.  DUER: 


you  did  not  have  time  for  fund  raising,  and  for  advertising.   But  you 

put  up  advertisements  around  the  county.   How  did  you  do  that? 

MRS.  DUER:  Uh,  we  had  posters  that  we  put  on  the  telephone 

poles.   And  Jean  Knight  and  I  started  out  bright 
and  early  every  morning.   She  took  part  of  the  county  and  I  took  the 
other  part,  and  we  covered  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  try  any  other  kind  of  advertisement? 

We  had  newspaper  advertisements. 

Yeah,  and  we  had  some  radio  things,  not  an  awful  lot 

There  wasn't  much  time. 

There  really  wasn't.   I'd  have  to  say  that  those 

we  got,  we  must  not  have  done  too  well.   We  came 
in  third  or  fourth.   We  got  three  or  four  hundred  votes,  something  like 
that.   I  wasn't  sure  we  had  over  our  two.   We  got  enough  to  be  respect- 
able, but  we  certainly  didn't  do  well  in  the  primary. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,  in  the  primary  you  did  not  open  a  headquarters, 

did  you?   You  managed  it  from  home,  I  suppose. 

No,  we  did  it  all  from  home. 

What  about  contact  with  state  headquarters?   Did 

you  get  your  advertising  from  them  in  the  primary? 

I  don't  remember  much.   I  don't  think  there  was 

much  coming  out  of  there.   Very  limited,  what  we  got 


DR.  DUER:  , 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

DR.  DUER: 
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I  don't  think  they  had  much. 

MRS.  DUER  :  I  called  Betty  the  day  we  decided  Carl  would  be 

his  campaign  manager,  and  I  think  she  sent  us  some 
posters . 
DR.  DUER:  A  few  posters,  yeah.   But  we  got  very  little.   We 

had  some  out  there  for  that  rally.   I  remember  that. 
We  had  some  things  to  go  across  your  hats,  maybe  a  few  buttons  and  things. 
But  there  really  wasn't  an  awful  lot  of  stuff  to  help  us.   And  really 
telling  us  what  to  do,  nobody  did.   We  just  did  what  we  thought  would 
be  best  for  this  county.   In  fact,  we  did  that  the  whole  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  did  have  sort  of  an  independent  campaign.   How 

did  you  put  your  newspaper  advertisements  together? 
DR.  DUER:  One  thing  that  I  thought,  and  Shirley  did  too,  was, 

rather  than  having  big  ads,  we'd  have  little  ads 
with  one  of  the  things  Winfield  Dunn  had  said.   We'd  have  his  picture 
and  say  a  quote  from  him  we'd  taken  out  of  some  of  his  speeches.   Maybe 
it  was  on  labor,  or  this  and  that,  and  we'd  have  different  ones  in  there, 
maybe  two  or  three  in  the  newspaper,  and  have  different  ones  each  time. 
MRS.  DUER:  But  did  we  do  that  during  the  primary? 

DR.  DUER:  Well,  I'm  not  sure  whether  we  did  or  not.   I  get 

confused  sometimes  between  the  primary  and  the  other 
election,  what  we  did.   Probably  during  the  election  campaign  more  so  than 
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the  primary. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  you  had  a  solvent  campaign.   That  was  one  of 

the  considerations,  whether  you  operated  in  the  black 
or  not.   Obviously  you  did  in  the  primary  election. 


Yeah. 

Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  how  much  it  cost 

in  the  primary,  in  the  three  to  four  weeks  you  had 


DR.  DUER: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

to  work  there? 

DR.  DUER:  We  didn't  spend  near  as  much  in  the  primary  as  we 

did  in  the  other  part,  of  our  own  money.   I'd  guess 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  probably,  for  the  primary. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That's  remarkably  low  for  a  primary,  but  of  course, 

you  had  very  little  time,  didn't  you? 
DR.  DUER:  Yeah,  we  had  little  time,  and  it  was  kind  of  a  losing 

battle  to  begin  with.   I  had  no  hopes  that  we'd  do 
that  well  here.   And  they  didn't  expect  us  to.   They  told  us  that  they 
knew  we  were  late  here  and  not  to  worry  about  it.   Just  do  the  best  we 
could,  and  they'd  be  proud  of  any  votes  we  got.   That's  the  way  they  put 
it  at  the  headquarters.   They  put  no  pressure  on  us.   They  said  they 
knew  we  were  in  bad  shape  up  here;  Jarman  had  been  campaigning  for  a 
year,  and  Robertson  and  all  this  bunch  had  been  in  town  a  half  a  dozen 
times.   Winfield  never  even  campaigned  up  here,  I  don't  believe,  except 
these  little  meetings.   Did  he  ever  come  through  in  the  primary? 
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MRS.  DUER:  No. 

DR.  DUER:  I  don't  think  he  ever  came  through  in  the  primary 

to  even  campaign.   Those  other  fellows  had  been 
through,  and  big  rallies  and  everything,  so  they  knew  we  were  in  trouble 
in  the  primary. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Let's  go  back  to  the  breakfast  where  you  first  heard 

him  speak,  Mrs.  Duer.   What  was  discussed  then? 
What  was  the  meeting  like? 
MRS.  DUER:  Well,  of  course,  the  first  meeting  was  early  in 

the  spring  when  Carl  and  I  both  went  to  a  luncheon. 
I  don't  even  remember  that  much  about  what  Winfield  said. 
DR.  DUER:  I  remember  one  thing  that  happened  very  well  at 

that  meeting.   They  were  asking  questions  and  had  the 
press  attending  there.   Senator  Raymond  Shaddon  here  asked  him  a  question 
about  schoolteachers.   Asked  him  what  did  he  know  about  tenure  and  the 
schoolteachers,  about  them  every  year  wanting  a  raise,  or  something  to 
this  effect  and  how  he  felt  about  that.   And  I  was  impressed  that  Winfield 
didn't  give  the  answer  Senator  Shaddon  necessarily  wanted.   It  looked  to 
me  like  that  Raymond  was  trying  to  tell  him  that  he  was  kind  of  against 
the  schoolteachers,  and  Winfield  wouldn't.   He  kind  of  bucked  the  senator 
a  little  bit  in  my  opinion.   He  came  out  and  said,  "No,  I  don't  agree 
with  you."  And  I  saw  right  then  he  wasn't  a  "yes"  man.   Now,  here's  a 
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fellow  trying  to  get  a  campaign  manager,  disagreeing  with  the  local 

state  senator,  a  Republican.   And  I  saw  right  quickly  that  he  was  going 

to  say  what  he  thought  regardless  of  the  political  implications  of  it. 

You  remember  that? 

MRS.  DUER:  Yeah. 

DR.  DUER:  And  I  was  rather  impressed  with  his  answer.   He 

didn't  buckle  down  to  him.   You'd  think  the  in- 
clination would  be,  say,  to  try  to  agree  with  somebody  like  this,  es- 
pecially when  you're  trying  to  get  a  few  votes  together.   He  certainly 
didn't.   I  forget  his  answer,  but  he  certainly  didn't  compromise  his 
[statement].   I  think  he  said  Betty  was  a  schoolteacher  and  he  could 
understand  their  problems  and  so  forth.   He  would  certainly  not  agree 
with  everything  he'd  said--something  to  that  effect.   That's  the  thing 
that  impressed  me  most  about  the  meeting. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  do  you  think  people  reacted  to  what  he  said  in 

that  meeting? 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  everybody  that  saw  him  liked  him.   I  never 

saw  a  person  that  didn't  think  he  was  just  a  great 
fellow  and  liked  him.   I  never  saw  a  person  had  anything  to  say  against 
Winfield  Dunn. 
MRS.  DUER:  I  think  most  people's  feelings  were,  even  though 

they  were  already  committed  to  another  candidate 
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by  early  spring,  that  they  liked  Winfield  and  could  support  him,  should 

he  win  the  primary. 

DR.  DUER :  Well,  they  didn't  realize  the  support  he  had  in 

other  areas. 
MRS.  DUER:  No. 

DR.  DUER:  They  just  figured  that  this  is  a  fellow  driving 

through  town,  got  no  chance  of  winning  at  all. 
And  this  is  such  an  isolated  area  as  far  as  newspaper  coverage  is  concern- 
ed that  people  here  had  no  idea  he  had  a  chance  to  win.   At  least  that's 
my  opinion.   That's  the  reason  nobody  really  got  that  enthusiastic. 
They  wanted  to  vote  with  a  winner,  and  they  had  no  idea  he  had  a  chance 
of  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  the  Republican  party  had  been  about  half  the 

population  in  Cumberland  County. 
DR.  DUER:  A  little  bit  more  than  half.   Generally,  this  is  a 

Republican  county.   Not  so  now,  particularly. 
MRS   DUER:  Up  until  that  time  it  had  been  a  Republican  county. 

DR   DUER:  If  people  voted  party  lines,  it  was  a  Republican 

county. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Where  were  you  on  the  day  and  night  of  this  primary 

election? 
MRS.  DUER:  (Laughter)   I  remember  where  we  were  that  night. 
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We  seem  to  always  celebrate  elections  with  Democrat 
friends.   And  we  were  at  some  friends'  house.   I  guess  there  must  have 
been  fifteen  or  twenty  couples  there.   And  of  course,  Carl  and  I  were 
glued  to  the  radio  and  the  television  set.   And  when  it  became  obvious 
that  Winfield  was  going  to  win  the  primary,  I  was  sitting  there  crying, 
big  tears  streaming  down  my  cheeks.   And  one  of  our  Democrat  friends  later 
said,  you  know,  said,  "When  it  came  to  the  general  election,  I  had  to 
vote  for  Winfield  because  I  could  remember  Shirley  sitting  there  cry- 
ing."  (Laughter)   But  Carl  said  if  he'd  known  he  was  going  to  win,  he 
wouldn't  have  gotten  involved.  (Laughter) 
DR.  DUER:  Got  more  complicated  then. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  sense  much  surprise  among  the  people  in  the 

county  that  he  had  won? 
MRS.  DUER:  Right. 

DR.  DUER:  Great  resentment  from  some  of  the  people  that 

worked  so  hard  for  some  of  the  other  candidates. 
I  think  a  lot  of  them  were  looking  for  jobs  and  other  things.   Evidently, 
they  thought  they  were  going  to  get  something  if  these  other  fellows  won. 
And  we  were  newcomers  on  the  political  scene,  and  had  never  been  involved 
that  much.   And  all  of  a  sudden  being  the  big  campaign  manager  tor  the 
candidate  for  governor  put  us  in  rather  an  unpopular  light  with  many 
Republicans . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  would  be  particularly  true  with  some  of  the 

old-line  Republicans. 
MRS.  DUER:  That's  right. 

DR.  DUER:  That's  right.   In  fact,  it's  just  carried  all  the 

way  through  into  the  election  in  November,  whenever 
it  was,  much  resentment  and  much  hostility  toward  us,  and  very  difficult 
getting  cooperation  of  many  of  the  Republicans  in  town  to  help  us. 
MRS.  DUER:  Fact  is,  I  know  most  of  the  Republicans  that  we 

came  in  contact  with  after  the  primary  insisted 
that  Winfield's  campaign  be  run  by  the  Republican  party,  by  the  leaders 
in  the  Republican  party,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  Carl  and  I 
that  we  could  not  do  anything  or  make  any  decisions   regarding  Winfield's 
campaign  unless  it  was  approved  by  the  officials  in  the  Republican  party 
here.   And  Carl's  just  not  much  of  one  to  take  orders  from  anybody. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  when  I  want  something  done,  I  want  to  see 

that  it's  done  myself.   I  don't  want  secondhand 
people.   I  want  to  see  that  it's  done  myself.   Fact  is,  there  were  some 
people  called  Nashville,  told  them  they'd  take  over  the  campaign  after 
this.   Some  of  the  politicians  called  him  before  the  election  and  after 
the  election.   I  remember  we  went  to  a  Chattanooga  meeting  some  time 
before  the  primary  up  there.   I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  went  to  a 
meeting  up  there.   And  this  is  when  nobody  knew  he'd  win.   But  he  told 
all  of  us  up  there  who  were  fellows  that  were  with  him  in  the  primary 
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that,  "I'll  tell  you  one  thing.   If  we  win,  we  all  go  all  the  way."  He 
said,  "You're  going  with  me,  because  there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  folks 
that  are  going  to  be  wanting  on  the  bandwagon  then.   I 'm  going  to  be  with 
ya'll."  And  he  told  these  people  up  here  the  same  thing,  "These  fellows 
got  me  through  the  primary.   They're  going  to  carry  me  through  the  elec- 
tion. " 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        They  were  the  people  who  had  been  too  busy  to  help 

him  before. 
DR.  DUER:  That's  right. 

MRS.  DUER:  Oh,  we  even  had  local  Republican  leaders  here  go 

around  and  collect  campaign  contributions  and  per- 
sonally take  them  to  Nashville  to  Winf ield--the  Republican  headquarters 
there,  to  Winfield's  headquarters--and  say,  "Look,  this  is  the  money  I 
raised  for  you  in  Cumberland  County.   Now  what  can  I  do?" 
DR.  DUER:  Some  of  'em  of  the  campaign  management  would  not 

even  tell  us  they  was  collecting  money.   We,  in 
turn,  would  call  people  and  they'd  say,  "Well,  I've  already  donated." 
"To  who?"  , "So-and-so  came  by,"  not  even  telling  us  a  thing  about  it 
and  carrying  the  money  to  Nashville  and  tell  them  they  was  collecting  for 
Winfield  Dunn.   Strange  people  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  it  was  not  unusual.   In  practically  all 

counties  of  the  state,  this  sort  of  thing  happened. 
When  the  primary  was  over,  other  people  wanted  aboard.   And  I  suppose 


it's  normal  when  you  have  a  contested  primary. 

MRS.  DUER :  Oh,  well,  we  needed  and  wanted  all  the  help  we 

could  get,  you  know,  as  long  as  they  were  willing 
to  help,  but  so  many  of  these  were  people  who  were  accustomed  to  being 
in  charge  of  a  campaign. 

DR.  DUER:  Well,  they  were  looking  for  a  job. 

MRS.  DUER:  They  weren't  particularly  wanting  to  help  us. 

They  were  willing  to  take  over  the  campaign. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  I  found  out,  and  I  still  believe  this  firm- 

ly, that  a  candidate  needs  a  manager  in  a  county 
to  run  his  whole  campaign,  not  the  Republican  headquarters .   He  needs 
somebody  in  complete  charge  to  handle  all  of  it.     w,  it's  fine  to 
have  their  cooperation  and  their  help  up  there.   Buc  he's  the  one 
that's  got  to  direct  traffic.   He's  got  to  know  where  it's  going.   Not 
a  bunch  of  women  or  men  up  there  t   ing  to  go  different  ways. 
MRS.  DUER:  Many  people  in  this  county  felt  it  was  impossible 

to  elect  a  Republican  senator  and  a  Republican 
governor.   And  they  felt  that  we  were--many  of  them  said  to  me--"We're 
going  to  have  to  sacrifice  one.   And  it's  more  important  that  we  elect 
Bill  Brock  senator.   We've  got  a  better  chance  of  electing  him  senator 
than  we  have  to  elect  Winfield  Dunn  governor."  And  1  know  from  friends 
of  mine  who  would  work  at  Republican  headquarters,  that  people  would 
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come  in  and  say,  "I  need  a  Dunn  sticker  for  my  car."   They'd  hand  them 
a  Dunn  sticker  and  a  Brock  sticker,  and  they'd  say,  "Well,  I  don't  want 
the  Brock  sticker."  And  they'd  say,  "Well,  you  can't  have  one  without 
the  other."   (Laughter) 
DR.  DUER :  Why  don't  we  get  back  to  the  campaign,  what  we  did 

during  the  election?   Do  you  want  us  to  get  back 
to  that? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes.   I  think  this  sort  of  thing  is  usual,  though. 

And  you  really  can't  get  decisions  made  by  a  com- 
mittee, at  least,  not  quickly  enough,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  campaign. 
Before  we  get  back  to  the  general  election  after  the  primary,  let's 
stop  just  a  moment. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Let's  deal  now  with  the  general  election,  after  the 

primary,  when  Winfield  Dunn  was  the  winner  in  the 
primary  election  and  thus  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor.   How 
did  you  change  your  prodecures  after  the  primary  victory? 
MRS.  DUER:  Well,  I  think  the  first  thing  Carl  did  was  to  appoint 

a  finance  chairman  in  the  county.   He  appointed  Lon 
Taber,  who  was  an  elected  official  in  the  county.   Very  well  respected 
by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans.   And  I  think  one  thing  that  Carl  did, 
he--not  to  have  been  politically  involved  before  this,  had  a  lot  of  polit- 
ical sense  in  the  way  he  went  about  doing  things--he  made  an  effort  to 
contact  all  the  people  who  had  worked  for  other  candidates,  and  to  tell 
them  that  we  needed  them,  and  to  ask  for  their  help  and  advice.   And 
usually  before  he  made  a  decision  or  appointed  someone,  he  would  talk  to 
the  leading  Republicans  in  the  county  and  get  their  advice  and  ask  them 
what  they  thought  about  it.   So,  for  a  political  newcomer,  I  think  he  had 


pretty  good  political  sense  about  going  about  getting  the  campaign 
organized.   And  another  thing  he  tried  to  do  was  to  appoint  as  many  people 
as  possible  to  positions  in  the  campaign,  so  that,  instead  of  just  the 
two  of  us  struggling  to  do  everything,  we  had,  goodness,  fifteen  or  twenty 
people  in  the  county  who  were  actively  involved  in  the  campaign  and  had 
some  title. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  I  invited  everybody  over  to  the  house,  the 

people  that  were  campaign  managers  for  other  candi- 
dates.  We  had  a  meeting  over  here--invited  them  all  over  here. 
MRS.  DUER:  Had  a  dinner  .... 

DR.  DUER:  Dinner  over  here  .  .  .  just  told  them  that  we  had  no 

hard  feelings  against  anybody,  that  they  had  good 
candidates,  Winfield  had  won,  we  hoped  would  be  elected  governor,  and  we'd 
be  happy  to  have  and  we  wanted  their  help  and  [them  to]  tell  us  what  to 
do.   We  were  novices,  and  tried  to  get  their  imput  into  it  and  tried  to 
get  back  in  the  good  graces  of  everybody  for  winning,  I  guess  you  might 
say.   And  we  never  did  with  all  of  them--a  few  of  them  still  carried  over 
the  primary--but  we  tried  to  get  along  with  everybody. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  at  the  upper  levels,  Winfield  himself  had  been 

very  careful  about  criticizing  the  other  candidates 
in  the  primary.   So,  I  would  guess  any  resentment  was  only  at  the  county 
level. 
DR.  DUER:  It  was.   Well,  we  had  preached  all  along  that 


Winfield  was  the  only  one  that  could  win  statewide. 
It  didn't  do  a  bit  of  good  to  elect  a  fellow  and  lose,  and  he's  the  only 
one  that  had  a  chance  to  win  statewide.   An  east  Tennessee  man  couldn't 
win;  a  middle  Tennessee  man,  we  didn't  think  could  win.   That  was  our 
platform.   Not  talking  against  the  others.   It  was  just  to  tell  them  we 
thought  this  fellow  had  a  chance  to  win  and  felt  like  he  would  and  others 
couldn't,  perhaps.   That  was  certainly  not  talking  about  any  of  the  rest 
of  them,  just  using  common  sense.   And  I  think  that  was  true,  what  we 
were  saying. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  you  faced  was  a  common  problem  after  a  primary, 

and  I  suppose  yours  was  the  only  logical  solution  to 
it,  to  try  to  bring  everyone  in.   How  did  you  structure  the  organization 
after  that?   Did  you  set  up  different  committees,  a  finance  committee, 
publicity?   Did  you  work  with  a  common  group? 
DR.  DUER:  I'd  say  we  did  95%  of  it  ourselves,  all  of  it,  Shirley 

and  I  did.   Now,  that  didn't  mean  we  didn't  have  some 
help,  but  most  people  didn't  help  as  much  as  you'd  think  they  would  when 
you  went  to  the  time  to  get  people  to  put  up  posters  and  whatnot,  you  just 
couldn't  find  the  folks.   Maybe  we  didn't  know  them  well  enough.   Maybe 
being  newcomers,  we  just  didn't  know  how  to  approach  them,  so  we  did  so 
much  of  it  ourselves--all  the  advertising  in  the  papers,  we  worked  it  all 
out,  the  posters,  we  put  up   most  of  them.   A  few  kids  helped  us. 


MRS.  DUER:  The  Young  Republicans  group. 

DR.  DUER:  The  Young  Republicans  helped  us  some.   We  wrote  letters 

to  all  the  teachers  in  town.   We  wrote  letters  to  every 
teacher  in  town.   We  told  them  that  Winfield  Dunn's  wife  was  a  teacher,  and 
we  felt  like  he  did  have  a  strong  feeling  for  education,  and  they  might  as 
well  give  him  a  try.   We  felt  like  it  might  be  a  hope  for  them.   We  didn't 
promise  them  anything.   I  think  that  was  a  good  thing  to  do.   We  wrote  per- 
sonal letters,  every  one  of  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Who  did  the  letter-writing? 
DR.  DUER:  We  did. 

MRS.  DUER:  We   composed  the  letters,  had  them  printed,  and 

addressed  the  envelopes  ourselves. 
DR.  DUER:  But  I'd  say  95%  of  the  work,  we  did  all  of  it  in  this 

county. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Approximately  what  was  the  population?   I  know  we 

have  it  in  the  records,  but  about  what  was  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  county  at  the  time? 

DR.  DUER:  About  22,000,  something  like  that. 

MRS.  DUER:  See,  there  were  5,000  in  the  city  and  about  20,000 

totalled. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        So  you  contacted  teachers.   Did  you  select  any  other 

groups  for  particular  letters  or  contacts? 


DR.  DUER :  Well,  we  talked  to  worlds  of  people,  the  precinct 

chairmen,  and  the  radio  and  newspaper  advertisers. 
Of  course,  Winfield  came  up  here  one  time  during  the  campaign,  I  think. 
I  think  we  did  a  good  job  there.   He  had  about  an  hour  to  be  in  town 
here,  and  he  was  going  to  ride  to  the  airport,  say,  at  1:00  o'clock, 
and  speak.   Well,  I'm  a  political  novice,  but  I  think  I'm  damn  good  at 
it.   I  wrote  Winfield  a  letter  and  told  him  what  to  talk  about  up  here. 
I  told  him  exactly  what  people  liked  up  here,  what  not  to  talk  about. 
I  also  got  Curt  Watson  to  be  his  chairman  in  Knoxville.   Are  you  familiar 
with  Curt  Watson,  football  player  from  Crossville  that  made  all  .... 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes. 
DR.  DUER:  Southeastern  Conf erence--fullback?   We  got  him  to  be 

the  LT .  T.  chairman  for  Winfield,  although  they're 
Democrats,  I  believe.   But  Curt  did  this.   But  anyway,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Winfield  before  he  got  in  town  and  whoever  was  with  him  and  told  him 
what  to  talk  about  up  here.   I  said,  "Now,  brag  on  Curt  Watson.   Remember 
Curt  Watson,  he's  your  county  chairman  up  in  Knoxville."   I  said,  "Don't 
talk  about  the  local  problems.   These  people  are  kind  of  mad  about  this 
game  warden  business  out  here."  And  I  gave  the  insight  to  what  people 
liked  around  here.   So,  I  was  surprised  when  he  did  talk  about  these  things 
that  I'd  sent  him.   And  we  had  this  worked  out.   He  came  to  the  airport. 
I  just  had  six  or  seven  people  to  meet  him  out  there.   And  we  had  name 
tags  for  everybody  out  there  so  he'd  know  who  they  were.   We  had  the 


press  out  there.   Then  we  went  to  Courthouse  Square,  and  we  had  all  the 
precinct  chairmen  lined  in  the  courthouse  steps  with  their  name  tags  on. 
I  invited  every  one  of  them  to  be  right  there.   There  were  about  twenty 
of  them.   We  had  all  of  the  county  officials  there. 

MRS.  DUER :  Winfield  shook  hands  with  every  precinct  chairman. 

DR.  DUER:  Every  precinct  chairman,  everyone  had  their  name 

tag  on.   We'd  worked  all  that  out  for  them.   We 
got  up  there  and  he  spoke.   And  we  got  him  away  on  the  minute.   When  we 
got  to  the  airport,  his  assistant  —  it  wasn't  Rufus--it  was  another  fellow 
with  him.   I  forget  his  name.   But  he  said,  "We've  got  to  get  away."   I 
said,  "Okay,  let's  leave."  We  got  him  out  to  the  airport  on  the  minute, 
the  time  he  wanted. 

DR   CRAWFORD:        That  didn't  always  happen. 
DR.  DUER:  And  this  fellow  said,  "That's  the  first  time  that's 

ever  happened."   Because  I  did  not  want  to  abuse  his 
time.   I  knew  it  was  important  to  him.   We  could  have  corralled  him  and 
kept  him  maybe  two  hours  late,  but  I  didn't  feel  like  that  was  the  thing 
to  do.   Fact  is,  on  the  way  back  to  the  airport,  the  Mayor  of  Rockwood, 
Mayor  Lane,  wanted  some  tapes  to  put  on  the  radio.   So  they  made  some 
tapes  on  the  way  back  to  the  airport  to  Rockwood  there.   We  took  excerpts 
of  his  speech  for  the  radio.   We  had  it  on  the  radio,  the  whole  speech. 
We  had  it  taped  and  paid  to  have  it  on  the  radio  extra.   It  was  on  the 


radio  for  free  at  that  time.   We  took  excerpts  from  his  speech  and  made 

short  tapes  out  of  them,  and  used  those  during  the  campaign,  too.   We 

even  made  posters  up  here.   We  ran  out  of  posters  and  we  had  some  printed 

ourselves.   We  went  to  the  printing  company  up  here,  and  we  had  some  made 

ourselves.   We  had  each  precinct  where  you  could  write  it  in.   Remember 

that? 

MRS.  DUER:  Mm-hmmm. 

DR   DUER:  We  had  a  blank  up  there  like  "Midway  says  it  will  be 

Dunn",  something  like  that.   Wrote  in  the  "Midway". 
That's  a  little  community  out  there.   And  had  the  "Dunn"  all  printed.   Had 
these  personalized  posters  we  put  in  different  sections  of  the  county.   We 
had  them  made.   But  we  had  to  buy  all  the  literature.   I  was  amazed  at  this 
I  thought  you  just  had  stuff  coming  and  going,  you  know.   And  I'm  sure  some 
areas  didn't  buy  it.   We  paid  for  all  the  literature. 
MRS.  DUER:  Went  to  Nashville  and  picked  it  up. 

DR.  DUER:  We  went  there  and  paid  for  it.   We  never  got  a  thing 

free.   We  went  down  there  and  paid  for  it. 
MRS.  DUER:  Payed  for  all  our  billboards. 

DR.  DUER:  I  also  made  three  billboards.   I  did  all  this  on  my 

own.   I  didn't  ask  them.   I  told  them,  I  said,  "I'm 
going  to  put  up  three  billboards  in  Cumberland  County." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,  what  size  billboards? 
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DR.  DUER:  It  was  the  big  ones.   And  I  said,  "I've  got  three 

billboards  lined  up.   I've  already  got  it  worked  out 
at  Knoxville.   If  you'll  get  the  billboard  material  for  me."  Well,  it 
took  awhile  to  get  it.   But  we  paid  for  that.   We  paid  for  everything  in 
this  county.   There  wasn't  a  penny  spent  in  this  county  by  the  state  or- 
ganization.  We  did  all  of  it.   We  had  billboards  in  each--we  had  beauti- 
ful billboards,  three  of  them,  in  each  of  the  entrances  here,  and  of 
course,  they  had  them  printed,  the  ones--I  forget  what  they  cost  us, 
quite  a  bit  of  money. 


MRS.  DUER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
DR.  DUER: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
DR.  DUER: 
MRS.  DUER: 

our  own. 
DR.  DUER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
DR.  DUER: 


We  spent  about  three  thousand  dollars  on  billboards. 

About  a  thousand  per  billboard.   You  had  three  of  them. 

I'm  not  sure.   It  wasn't  quite  that  much  I  don't 

think,  but  I  forget,  anyway. 

But  you  were  bringing  out  posters  from  Nashville? 

Yeah. 

Well,  we  couldn't  get  enough  material  from  Nashville 

so  we  were  printing  up  our  own  posters.   We  designed 

We  designed  and  had  them  printed  up  here  in  Crossville. 
Who  did  the  design  for  that? 

We  designed  them,  and  had  of  course,  his  picture  on 
them.   And  we  decided  how  we  wanted  them,  and  like  I 


say  we  left  that  blank  on  there  where  we  could  personalize  it  for  each 

precinct  and  put  their  name  in  there. 

DR   CRAWFORD:        What  about  newspaper  advertising?   How  much  did 

you  get  from  state  headquarters  for  that? 

None . 

None. 

Did  you  write  your  own  ads? 

We  wrote  our  own  ads,  everything. 

What  kind  of  ads  did  you  use  in  the  general  election? 

Did  you  use  these  pictures  with  the  short  quotes  again? 

Pictures  with  the  short  things  mainly.   Fact  is,  I 

thought  they  were  excellent. 

I  still  have  a  scrapbook  that  we  made  —  I've  got  all 

the  material  downstairs. 

Yeah.   But  we  couldn't  afford  a  big  full  page,  and  I 

didn't  think  it'd  accomplish  that  much  anyway.   We'd 
put  four  or  five  little  ones  in  there  with  his  picture  with  a  quote  in 
there,  what  he  said  about  something,  and  all  of  them  different.   We  might 
have  had  one  or  two  fairly  big  ads  toward  the  end  of  it  that  we  got  the 
copy  out  of  Nashville.   I'm  not  sure.   We  kept  it  pretty  much  on  a  per- 
sonal basis  rather  than  a  state  basis. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  you  had  two  weekly  newspapers? 


MRS.  DUER: 
DR.  DUER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  DUER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

DR.  DUER: 

MRS.  DUER: 

DR   DUER : 
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MRS.  DUER:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Now,  for  posters,  billboards,  newspaper,  what  did 

you  do  about  radio? 
MRS.  DUER:  We  bought  radio  time  too.   Seems  like  they  sent  us 

some  tapes  from  Nashville  to  use  for  radio. 
DR.  DUER:  Yeah.   We  had  some  we  made,  too,  from  that  speech. 

We  had  some.   We  got  the  song.   That  was  a  great 
boon.   We  got  Winfield  Dunn's  song  toward  the  end,  and  we  really  put 
that  on  the  radio  big.   And  fact  is,  the  interesting  story,  they  had 
told  us  down  there  that  Johnny  Cash  had  sang  that  song.   I  think,  who 
was  the  guy  that  came  up  here  for  the  meeting,  told  us  the  song  was 
coming  out? 

MRS.  DUER:  Ann  Tuck. 

DR.  DUER:  Ann  Tuck  came  up  here  and  said,  "Boy,  this  great 

song's  coming  out.   You'll  have  them  in  just  a 
few  days."   Said,  "It's  just  great."   Said,  "Johnny  Cash  is  singing  it." 
So  the  song  came  in.   It  was  a  Saturday  night.   We'd  just  gotten  that 
thing,  and  I  took  it  up  to  the  D.  J.  up  here  and  told  him  we  wanted  an 
ad  and  started  paying  for  it.   I  said,  "Johnny  Cash  is  singing  it."   So 
he  plays  it.   He  said,  "No  way."   Said,  "Johnny  Cash  can't  sing  that 
good.   He  has  a  flat  note.   This  isn't  Tohnny  Cash."  And  of  course,  I 
later  found  out  it  wasn't  Johnny  Cash.   It  was  Barlow,  what's  his  name, 
Jack  Barlow,  I  believe,  is  his  name.   But  he  knew  right  quick  it  wasn't, 
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and  I  didn't.   I'm  glad  I  didn't  make  a  liar  of  us.   He  didn't  say  it  was 

Johnny  Cash,  because  it  wasn't. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  this  is  an  unusual  situation  in  that  it  was 

virtually  a  two-person  campaign  in  the  primary, 
about  1007o  the  Duers.   And  you  still  did  most  of  it  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, although  you  went  through  the  form  of  setting  up  a  general  structure. 
What  about  fund  raising?   How  did  you  go  about  that  in  the  general  election? 
MRS.  DUER:  We  primarily  left  that  to  Lon,  didn't  we? 

DR.  DUER:  Yeah,  we  didn't  push  very  hard  on  it.   Lon  got  some. 

Some  people  volunteered  money.   I  guess  in  figures 
we  spent  about  2,500  or  3,000  dollars  of  our  own  money.   Maybe  we  collect- 
ed two  thousand  or  so,  I  don't  know. 
MRS.  DUER:  We  decided  that  we  wouldn't  take  a  vacation  that  year. 

And  when  we  needed  to  do  something,  we  just  did  it. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  we  didn't  worry  about  the  money.   We  got  it 

done,  and  when  the  campaign  was  over  with  we  paid 
it  off.   And  we  obligated  ourselves  for  the  debts,  and  we  got  a  little 
money  after  it  was  over  with.   If  I  remember  right  after  he  won,  why, 
maybe  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  that  was  owing  and  the  Republican 
party  had  a  little  bit  they'd  left  in.   But  we  got  very  little  out  of 
the  Republican  party. 
MRS.  DUER:  We  used  a  lot  of  political  newcomers  during  the 
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general  election.   Carl  and  I  set  up  a  door  to  door 
survey  in  town.   We  had  volunteers  who  knocked  on  every  door  in  town  and 
just  asked  them  to  vote  for  Winfield  Dunn  or  just,  you  know,  gave  them 
literature  if  they  wanted  it,  and  told  them  that  we  would  appreciate 
it  if  they'd  vote  for  Winfield  Dunn.   And  as  far  as  I  know  that's  the 
first  time  the  Republican  party  in  this  county  had  ever  endeavored  to 
have  a  door  to  door  campaign. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  were  your  results?   I  know  you  probably  didn't 

tabulate  them,  but  what  feeling  did  you  have  about 
how  people  reacted  to  the  survey  door  to  door? 
MRS.  DUER :  Well,  we  sort  of  had  a  premonition  of  things  to 

come  from  the  survey,  because  as  we  got  results 
back  in,  we  had  given  each  campaign  worker  a  folder  to  take  with  her  to 
record  how  people  reacted,  whether  they  had  made  up  their  minds  if  they 
were  going  to  vote  for  Winfield,  if  they  were  undecided,  hoping  that  the 
party  organization  could  use  this  information  to  follow  up  on  it,  you 
know,  closer  to  the  election  time.   But  they  didn't  use  the  results  to 
follow  up  on  it,  you  know,  closer  to  the  election  time.   And  where  we 
had  an  opportunity,  where  we  knew  we  were  talking  to  Republicans,  we 
would  tell  them,  you  know,  "Don't  forget  to  vote  for  Bill  Brock."   But 
when  the  voter  didn't  voice  a  preference  for  the  Republican  party,  we 
just  stuck  to  asking  them  to  please  vote  for  Winfield. 
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DR.  DUER :  Well,  I  feel  like  they  would  have  done  more  in 

Nashville  if  we'd  asked  them,  but  I  think  we  did 
everything  that  needed  to  be  done.   I'm  sure  probably  if  we  needed  some 
money  maybe  they'd  help  us,  but  we  didn't  ask  them.   Maybe  they  would  have 
paid  for  the  billboards,  but  we  never  asked  them  to  do  anything  up  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  without  taking  this  carefully  with  the  managers 

in  Nashville,  I  believe  you  had  an  unusual  operation. 
I  believe  that  they  would  have  made  more  available  if  you'd  needed  it,  but 
apparently  you  simply  put  it  together  and  ran  it  from  here. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  I  figured  that's  the  way  you're  supposed  to  do 

it.   Nobody  told  us  different.   And  everybody  else, 
when  I  was  talking  to  the  other  people  in  politics,  said,  "You  mean  you 
have  to  pay  for  that  stuff  when  you  go  to  Nashville7"   I  said,  "Yeah. 
They  tell  me  it's  a  hundred  dollars  for  those  billboards  and  we  pay 
them."  And  they  was  kind  of  surprised  that  we  went  ahead. 
MRS.  DUER:  We  were  buying  our  buttons. 

DR.  DUER:  All  our  buttons  and  everything  in  Nashville.   We'd 

go  and  give  a  check  for  it  and  pay  for  it.   I  don't 
think  they  gave  us  a  thing.   Maybe  in  the  primary  they  did,  but,  general 
election,  we  paid  for  everything  we  got  down  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  think  the  usual  practice  is  to  supply  them  to 

the  counties,  but  in  this  case  you  were  really  pay- 
ing your  own  way. 
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DR.  DUER :  Yeah,  we  were.   So  it  didn't  cost  them  any  money 

up  here  except  for  the  state.   Of  course,  you  got 
television  time  and  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,  let's  see.   You  have  no  television  stations 

in  Cumberland  County,  so  you  had  to  rely  on  coverage 
from  Nashville  and  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga? 
DR.  DUER:  Yeah,  that's  right. 

MRS   DUER:  There  was  one  interesting  aspect  of  the  campaign, 

as  far  as  I  was  concerned.   Carl  can't  come  home  and 
talk  about  his  business  and  who  he  saw  that  day  and  what  was  wrong  with 
them.   And  I  can  tell  him  about  the  children  but  you  can  only  tell--you 
know,  he's  only  interested  in  so  much.   But  during  this  period,  we  could 
not  wait  to  see  each  other,  so  I  could  tell  him  what  I'd  'one  that  day 
and  he  could  tell  me  what  1  was  supposed  to  do  tommorrow.   (Laughter) 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  we  had  some  trouble  with  the  Republican  head- 

quarters here.   They  wouldn't  even  hardly  let  us 
get  Dunn  literature  in  there,  they  were  so  mad  at  us--one  or  two  of 
them--in  the  Republican  Women's  Headquarters  up  there.   We  started  put- 
ting literature  up  there  and  they'd  just  throw  it  away.   And  I  finally 
got  to  the  point,  I  said,  "To  hell  with  it.   We  just  won't  even  go  up 
there."   So  we  quit  even  fooling  with  them  at  all  up  there.   We  didn't 
go  up  to  the  Republican  headquarters.   We  weren't  mad  at  them,  but  they 
was  awful  mad  at  us.   And  they  would  work  for  Brock  up  there;  they 
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wouldn't  do  anything  for  Dunn.   Everybody  was  up  there  with  Brock. 
Wouldn't  a  soul  help  us.   I  said,  "Well,  there's  no  use  fooling  with 
them."  They  were  just  wasting  our  literature  up  there. 
MRS.  DUER :  Here  we  were  going  to  Nashville  and  buying  bumper 

st  ickers . 
DR.  DUER:  Buying--and  you'd  put  a  bunch  of  them  up  there. 

They'd  be  gone  the  next  day.   They  was  throwing  it 
away  or  doing  something  with  it.   So  we  didn't  have  much  cooperation 
from  Republican  headquarters  at  all. 
DR   CRAWFORD:        Did  you  ever  open  a  headquarters  of  your  own,  or 

did  you  continue  to  operate  from  the  house  here? 
DR.  DUER:  We  operated  from  the  house.   I  guess  they  might 

have  had  a  little  poster  somewhere  with  Dunn's 
name  on  it.   But  if  you  went  up  there  you  had  an  awful  time  finding 
anything  about  Winfield  Dunn  up  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  about  the  young  people  you  used?   How  did  you 

locate  them? 
MRS.  DUER:  Gosh,  I  guess  we  had  organized  a  Young  Republicans 

in  the  high  school  here  when  I  was  president  of  the 
Republican  women.   And  most  of  these  kids  that  I  had  worked  with  in  the 
high  school  had  either  gone  on  to  college  or  had  gotten  out  of  high 
school  and  were  working  here  in  the  county.   And  so  we  invited  the 
Young  Republicans  at  the  high  school,  and  then  I  personally  contacted 
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the  young  people  who  were  working  here,  to  come  over  and  have  hamburgers 

here  and  help  us  with  the  campaign. 

DR.  DUER:  Of  course  we  had  kids  in  the  high  school,  too,  and 

this  helped. 
MRS.  DUER:  Well,  our  children  weren't  in  high  school  then. 

DR.  DUER:  Well  they  were  involved  in  it  though,  weren't  they? 

MRS.  DUER:  Oh,  they  were  involved,  yes. 

DR.  DUER:  Yeah.   We  had  some  awfully  young  kids  in  there  though, 

some  junior  high  school.   (Laughter) 
MRS.  DUER:  They  were  our  best  workers.   They  got  out. 

DR.  DUER:  Well,  the  kids  didn't  want  to  get  involved  in  the 

petty  business  of  it.   They  just  enjoyed  working 
and  having  fun.   They  didn't  get  involved  in  the  petty  arguments  about 
the  primary,  this  sort  of  stuff. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        They  were  useful,  mainly  I  would  guess,  for  rallies 

and  things  of  this  sort. 
DR.  DUER:  That's  right,  that's  right. 

MRS.  DUER:  But  these  children  put  up  our  posters  up  all  over 

the  county. 
DR.  DUER:  They  helped  us.   That's  another  thing  that  happened. 

We  made  the  Democrats  awful  mad  here  in  town.  One 
day  we  had  some  beautiful  posters  we'd  gotten  from  Nashville,  in  color, 
of  Winfield  Dunn,  and  it  was  expensive  posters.   I  don't  know  how  many 
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we  had.   But  I  decided  the  way  to  put  those  up  is  just  cover  the  whole 
town  in  one  night.   Just  plaster  the  place.   It  looks  dead.   So  one 
weekend  we  covered  every  telephone  pole  in  town  with  a  Winfield  Dunn 
poster.   And  wasn't  any  posters  up  for  anybody  at  that  time.   Nobody 
had  even  put  any  up.   We  covered  every  pole  in  town.   Wasn't  one  that 
didn't  have  a  beautiful  color  picture  of  Winfield  Dunn.   Of  course,  you 
go  through  town  and  it  hits  you.   Well,  Shirley  can  tell  you  about  her 
friends  that  was  Democratic  chairman. 
MRS.  DUER :  (Laughter)   Well,  like  I  say,  most  of  my  friends 

are  Democrats. 

Yes.   What  happened  then? 

Tom  Miller  was  campaign  manager  for  John  J.  Hooker. 

And  Tom  and  I  usually  met  up  town  every  day  or  so, 
and  had  coffee  and  discussed  how  the  campaign  was  going.   And  one  day 
Tom  said  to  me,  "Let's  don't  bother  with  these  posters.   They  don't  do 
it  in  the  big  cities.   Let's  don't  bother  with  these  posters."  And  Tom 
swears  I  agreed  not  to  bother  with  the  posters,  but  I  didn't--I  didn't 
promise  anything.   So  the  day  after  the  posters  went  up  I  saw  Tom  up 
town  and  he  said,  "You've  ruined  me!"   (Laughter) 
DR.  DUER:  And  they  started  scrounging  for  posters  so  they 

could  compete  with  us. 
DR.  CRAWFORD         Well,  they  had  enough  money  for  them,  I  know,  in 

the  Hooker  campaign. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
MRS.  DUER: 
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DR.  DUER:  Yes,  they  did,  but  I  don't  think  they  were  quite  as 

enthusiastic  as  we  were,  really,  for  their  candidate, 
MRS.  DUER:  No. 

DR.  DUER:  I  don't  think  they  really  had  the  enthusiasm  we 

had  for  the  candidate. 
DR   CRAWFORD:         I  believe  that's  an  important  factor,  the  degree  of 

loyalty  and  enthusiasm,  the  degree  of  belief  in  your 
candidate.  What  was  the  total  budget  approximately  for  Cumberland  County 
in  the  general  election?  I  know  you  spent  only  a  few  hundred  in  the  pri- 
mary . 

DR.  DUER:  I'd  say  we  spent  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  came  out  in  the  black  when  it  was  over? 
DR.  DUER:  Yes,  we  might  have  had  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 

that  we  owed,  but  we  paid  that  off  shortly  after. 
MRS.  DUER:  And  then  of  course  a  lot  of  money  was  sent  directly 

to  Nashville  from  here. 
DR.  DUER:  Yeah.   If  we'd  had  all  the  money  sent  to  Nashville. 

See,  a  lot  of  people  don't  want  to  give  to  me.   They 
want  to  make  sure  that  in  Nashville  they  know  who  gave  it.   It  aggre- 
vated  me  to  no  end,  me  needing  money  badly  over  here  and  somebody  here 
sends  three  hundred  dollars  to  Lee  Smith  or  Lamar  Alexander  down  there. 
And,  of  course,  they're  tickled  to  death  to  get  it.   We're  actually  com- 
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peting  against  each  other.   Here  I'm  trying  to  survive  up  here  and  pay 
my  debts,  and  they're  sending  money  to  Nashville  because  they  don't  want 
me  to  have  it,  because  they're  afraid  that  they  won't  know  who  gave  the 
money.   Of  course,  we  sent  a  list  of  everybody  that  gave  a  dime  to  Nash- 
ville.  We  sent  a  list  of  every  contributor  down  there  to  them.   Well,  a 
typical  example  is  John  Smith  here.   Governor  comes  to  town  and  John 
hands  him  about  three  hundred  dollars  personally.   Big  deal,  give  it  to 
him  personally.   Of  course,  that's  the  least  thing  he  needs,  having  three 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket.   He's  out  campaigning  for  governor.   That's 
all  he  needs  to  worry  with.   Goes  up  and  hands  it  to  him  personally,  the 
money  here.   Rather  than  knowing  I  was  his  campaign--rather  than  giving 
me  the  money  and  letting  us  use  it  in  this  county.   I  don't  know  how  much 
was  sent  to  Nashville.   They  wouldn't  tell  us.   Or,  maybe  we  didn't  ask, 
I  don't  know.   We  were  really  competing  against  each  other,  though. 
MRS.  DUER:  I  think  we  got  a  list  of  the  contributors,  but  not 

the  amount. 
DR   DUER:  Yeah.   But  this  was  kind  of  an  aggravating  aspect 

of  it,  to  see  where  somebody  sent  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars,  as  hard  as  we  were  trying  to  get  money  to  pay  for  this 
thing.   Of  course,  they  needed  it  in  Nashville,  I'm  sure. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That's  the  usual  situation.   People  want  to  be  sure 

they  get  personal  recognition. 
DR.  DUER:  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,  that's  what  it  was. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  sort  of  fund  raising  took,  place  in  the  county? 

Did  you  get  much  of  it  from  a  few  contributors?   Did 
you  have  to  depend  on  a  lot  of  small  contributions? 
MRS.  DUER :  Didn't  we  send  out  letters  asking  for  contributions? 

I  had  a  mailing  list,  maybe  of  the  Republican  Women's 
Club.   And  it  was  a  mailing  list  that  I  had  as  co-chairman  of  the  party. 
And  I  think  we  sent  out  some  letters  asking  for  contributions. 
DR.  DUER:  Most  of  our  contributions  were  twenty-five,  fifty, 

a  hundred  dollars.   Really  nothing  big.   Maybe  some- 
body might  have  given  two  or  three  hundred  dollars.   But  nothing  really, 
really  big. 
MRS.  DUER:  And  we  had  a  lot  of  people  contribute  who  had  never 

contributed  to  a  political  campaign. 
DR   DUER:  Yeah.   We  had  some  ten,  five  dollars.   But  we  never 

got  the  big  time  spenders,  let's  put  it  that  way.   If 
somebody  wanted  some  favors  in  Nashville,  the  big  guys,  they  never  came 
to  us,  for  the  campaign.   They  want  to  come  back  and  say,  "Listen,  I  gave 
you  a  thousand  dollars  or  something."  There  wasn't  any  of  them  around 
here . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  in  the  primary,  you  didn't  expect  to  get 

many  votes.   What  feeling  did  you  have  as  you  first 
started  in  the  general  election  about  the  outcome? 
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MRS.  DUER 
DR.  DUER: 


MRS.  DUER:  Oh,  as  far  as  Cumberland  County,  we  felt  confident 

that  Winfield  would  carry  Cumberland  County,  just 
because  we  had  a  good  enough  Republican  base  here. 
DR.  DUER:  Yeah,  we  were  pretty  confident  we'd  carry  the 

county,  but  maybe  not  necessarily  our  work,  jast 
because  there  are  that  many  Republicans  here. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         It  would  be  a  matter,  mainly,  of  getting  out  the 

complete  Republican  vote  in  the  county. 
That's  right. 

Well,  we  got  quite  a  few  Democrats  to  come  out  for 
Winfield,  too.   We  got  quite  a  few  Democrats  to  pub- 
licly come  out  for  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  did  have  a  broad  appeal. 

He  really  did.   I  was  amazed  at  the  Democrats  who'd 
come  up  and  tell  us  they  was  going  to  vote  for  him. 
And  would  even  announce  it  in  the  paper. 
Yes,  it  was  amazing. 

Did  you  use  any  of  that  in  ads,  or  was  this  some- 
thing they  did  in  the  papers? 

We'd  have  a  press  release.   Fact  is,  there  was  this 
lawyer  came  out,  we  called  Nashville  and  they  had  a 
statewide  press  release  on  him,  because  his  father'd  been  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  they  were  well-known  Democrats  all  over  the  state.   They'd 


DR.  DUER: 

MRS .  DUER : 
DR.  DUER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

DR.  DUER: 
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been  in  politics  all  their  life.   They'd  been  pages  down  in  Nashville 
and  Washington.   They'd  been  under  the  Democratic  patronage  for  years. 
He  came  out  for  Winfield  Dunn  and  his  own  family  liked  to  ...  .  they 
liked  to  dis-willed  him  or  something. 
MRS.  DUER:  Well,  they  had  even  managed  F"-ank  Clement's  campaign 

for  Senate. 
DR.  DUER:  Yeah,  they  had.   They  managed  and  came  out  for  him. 

And  he  just  didn't  want  John  J.  Hooker  as  governor. 
They  just  didn't  like  him.   I  think  that  was  his  reason.   He  said  he  just 
didn't  want  him. 

But  the  Republican  party  never  really  accepted  him, 

never  has. 

No,  no. 

And  the  Democratic  party,  at  least  many  members  in 

it,  had  doubts  about  John  J.  Hooker  in  that  year, 


MRS.  DUER: 

DR.  CRAWFORD 
DR.  CRAWFORD 


you  know. 

DR.  DUER:  I  never  saw  any  Republicans  change,  but  it  was  an 

awful  lot  of  Democrats  changed.   You  know,  this 
happened  all  over  the  state. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  the  election  returns  certainly  bear  that  out. 

But  the  Republican  party,  then,  in  Cumberland  County, 
you  feel,  generally  did  come  through  with  support  for  Winfield. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  DUER: 


DR.  DUER:  Yes,  they  did. 

MRS.  DUER:  I  think  perhaps,  as  political  novices,  our  biggest 

surprise  came  after  the  election,  though. 
What  was  the  surprise  after  the  election? 
Well,  even  though  I  had  been  involved  with  candi- 
dates in  the  past  and  worked  for  a  particular  can- 
didate, once  I  got  him  elected  it  was  up  to  him  then,  you  know.   And  we 
knew  nothing  about  the  patronage  system  in  Tennessee.   People  would  call 
Carl  and  say,  "Well,  you  can  do  so-and-so."  And,  "Will  you  do  this  for 
me,  or  that  for  me?"  And  of  course,  we  had  no  communication  from 
Winfield  or  from  Nashville  that  he  had  any  authority  to  do  anything. 
DR   CRAWFORD:        That  was  soon  after  the  election? 
MRS.  DUER:  Right. 

DR.  DUER:  You  know,  the  only  disappointment  I  had  about  the 

campaign  was  that  after  we  won,  we  didn't  go  to 
Nashville  the  night  of  the  election.   We  stayed  here  and  listened  to  it. 
But  after  the  election,  nothing  happened  for  a  month.   We  never  got  a 
letter,  a  telegram,  or  nothing.   Nobody.   And,  of  course,  I  realized  it's 
over  with.   But  it  just  seemed  to  me  like  there  was  an  awful  lull  there 
where  nobody  knew  nothing. 
MRS.  DUER:  A  void. 

DR.  DUER:  A  void.   You  know,  I  was  expecting  something  to  say, 
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"congratulations"  or  something,  but  nothing  ever 
came  to  the  people  that  worked  so  hard. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  think  the  situation  usually  is  that  a  candidate 

exerts  himself  to  the  utmost,  so  that  by  the  time 
he  gets  to  election  day  he  simply  has  to  take  a  vacation. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  I  realize  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  there  has  to  be  a  break  before  he  can  get  back 

and  pick  it  up  again. 
DR.  DUER:  But  we  worked  so  hard  and  so  happy,  and  then  all  of 

a  sudden  it's  over  with,  and  you  hear  nothing  from 
nobody.   We  hadn't  been  to  Nashville,  and  just  like  you  hadn't  won  or 
nothing.   But  I  got  a  call  the  next  day  from  the  state  penitentiary  in 
Nashville,  and  this  guy  calls  me,  says,  "Dr.  Duer?"  And  I  said,  "Yes." 
He  says,  "I'm  so-and-so,  state  penitentiary."    Says,  "There's  a  fellow 
applied  for  a  job  down  here  in  Cumberland  County.   His  name  is  Joe  Doe. 
Do  you  approve  him,?"  And  I  said,  "What?"  He  said,  "Well,  you  have  to 
approve  his  job  before  he  can  get  one  down  here."  And  I  said,  "I  don't 
care  whether  you  give  him  a  job  or  not.   I  don't  know  him.   It's  fine 
with  me." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,  that  was  just  after  the  election,  before  the 

inaugural? 
DR.  DUER:  The  day  after,  yes.   And  the  fellow  out  at  the 
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State  Park  came  to  me  and  said,  "Okay,  who  do  you 
want  to  hire?"  That  was  before  we  got  anything  from  Nashville. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        They  weren't  wasting  any  time. 
DR.  DUER:  No,  that's  the  old  system.   There  were  two  highway 

patrol  men  came  in  to  see  me  the  next  day  that  had 
never  seen  me  as  a  patient.   They  both  came  at  the  same  time,  bringing 
their  children  to  me.   And  they'd  never  been  here  before.   (Laughter) 
And  so  what  I'm  saying  is,  this  was  a  real  revelation,  about  a  week  after, 
to  us  novices,  and  people  just  pushing  us.   And  we  didn't  hear  nothing 
from  Nashville. 
MRS.  DUER:  He  couldn't  even  practice  medicine,  with  people 

wanting  jobs. 
DR.  DUER:  Wanting  this  and  that.   And  of  course,  we  had  no 

authority  to  do  nothing,  and  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do.   And  there  was  a  real  void  there  for  a  while.   Of  course,  I'm 
sure  they  didn't  know  either  in  Nashville.   I'm  sure  they  were  just  happy 
to  win  and  we'll  get  organized  and  they  did.   So,  I'm  not  being  critical. 
I'm  sure  they  were  in  the  same  shape  we  were  up  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  most  people  have  had  to  put  so  much  into 

getting  elected  that  they  don't  have  time,  have  not 
had  time  to  organize  for  what  to  do  next. 
DR   DUER:  Well,  we  had  a  situation  up  here.   I  just  took  the 
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bull  by  the  horns.   I  figured,  well,  as  long  as  I'm, 
everybody  thinks  I'm  the  chief,  I  might  as  well  go  ahead  and  act  it  for 
a  while.   Not  to  do  anything  wrong,  but  to  make  a  few  decisions. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Those  decisions  sometimes  have  to  be  made.   You  do 

more  disservice  by  not  making  them. 
DR.  DUER:  See,  for  years,  the  highway  patrol,  it's  been  a  big 

thing  in  the  highway  patrol  about  patronage  with 
wrecks,  for  the  wreckers,  who  got  them,  all  sorts  of  hanky-panky.   They 
worked  under  the  local  patronage  man;  he  could  fire  them  if  he  wanted  to. 
He  could  transfer  them.   The  only  man  over  him  was  the  governor. 
MRS.  Dl'ER  :  Carl  went  and  talked  with  the  Democrat  patronage 

man  here  to  find  out  what  to  do. 
DR.  DUER:  He  told  me  how  to  do  it.   So  everybody's  coming  to 

tell  me  about  the  wrecker  business.   All  the,  by 
George,  for  years,  they'be  been  giving  the  wreckers  out  here,  and  what 
they  do,  to  quote  the  wrecker  people,  they'd  take  a  wreck  and  haul  out 
here  twenty  miles  and  park  it,  and  then  got  two  wrecker  fees,  and  this 
one  guy  got  all  the  wrecks.   See,  the  other  people  didn't  get.   I  said, 
"Okay,  we'll  solve  that  problem."   So  I  said,  I  called  the  highway 
patrolman,  one  of  them  I  knew,  I  said,  "This  is  the  way  we're  going 
to  have  the  wrecker  business,"   till  they  decided  in  Nashville  how 
they  want  to  have  it.   I  said,  "There's  a  Bill  Mackin  up  here,  is  a 
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regular  Chevrolet  dealer.   I  don't  know  what  his  politics  are.   FJntil 
I  tell  you  otherwise,  every  wreck  comes  in,  you  call  him."   "Yes,  sir, 
Dr.  Duer ,  we'll  do  it  that  way."   Now  there  wasn't  no  money  involved  or 
nothing.   I  just  knew  he  wasn't  going  to  rob  people  to  bring  them  to 
town.   So  about  two,orafew  weeks  later  there  was  no  problem  at  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        All  right,  soon  after  the  election,  Winfield  Dunn 

came  through  town. 
DR.  DUER:  Yeah.   So  we  were  driving  by  the  Chevrolet  place 

up  here,  and  I  just  casually  mentioned  to  Winfield, 
I  said,  "Winfield,  I've  straightened  out  this  wrecker  business  up  here. 
You're  probably  aware  of  what's  been  going  on  in  the  past.   I  told  them 
to  let  this  fellow  handle  the  wrecks  until  ya'll  get  it  straightened 
out  up  here."   Oh,  he  got  upset.   I  mean,  I'd  never  seen  him  get  upset 
like  that.   He  said,  "You  don't  mess  with  the  highway  patrol  at  all. 
You  don't  fool  with  anything  like  that.   That's  not  involved  in  your 
jurisdiction  at  all.   That's  handled  through   Nashville." 

So  after  that,  I  didn't  fool  with  it.   But  like  I  say,  I  was  just 
trying  to  straighten  out  a  bad  situation.   There  was  no  money  or  nothing 
involved,  but  he  was  very  upset.   He  said,  "This  thing's  over  with  about 
getting  involved  with  the  highway  patrol.   We  don't  want  that  any  more." 
I  said,  "It's  fine  with  me.   I  was  just  trying  to  really  keep  on  the 
old  system.   I  thought  this  was  the  best  system  they  had,  and  ya'll 
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hadn't  got  one  in  Nashville."   They  did  get  one  eventually.   But  he 
was  very  upset  that  I  would  get  involved  in  any  sort  of  patronage  with 
that,  and  rightly  so,  I  guess.   Like  I  say,  I  was  just  a  novice,  and  every- 
body was  wanting  me  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  other  alternative  was  to  let  it  go  on  the  way 

it  had,  I  suppose. 
DR   DUER:  That's  right.   That  was  the  alternative,  and  the 

highway  patrol  called  me  and  asked  me  what,  who, 
what  wrecker  did  they  want  to  go  to.   So  at  least  it  was  an  honest  op- 
eration.  But  he  just  didn't  want  us  to  get  involved  with  that  at  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  else  happened  between,  or  soon  after  the  gen- 
eral election  in  November,  other  than  the  calls  you 
started  receiving  and  the  new  patients  who  turned  up  at  your  office? 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  we  got  our  patronage  committee  together  after 

this. 

Now,  was  this  before  the  inaugural? 
No,  that  was  after,  I  guess,  wasn't  it?   Before 
the  inaugural  we  really  didn't  do  a  lot.   There 
was  a  lot  of  talk  and  people  coming,  but  we  said  we  didn't  know  anything. 
MRS.  DUER:  The  Democrats  kept  telling  us  what  we  could  do. 

(Laughter) 
DR.  DUER:  What  we  could  do  and  couldn't  do. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
DR.  DUER: 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         The  way  they  had  done  it? 

DR.  DUER:  One  fellow  came  to  me.   He  said,  [there  is]  fellow 

here  in  town  that's  a  Democrat,  and  he  said,  "I'll 
tell  you  how  we  can  make  a  lot  of  money."  And  I  said,  "How's  that?" 
He  said,  "Well,  you've  got  the  'in'  down  there.   You're  the  man.   We're 
going  to  put  up  a  state  building  up  here.   I've  got  the  piece  of  property. 
We'll  put  the  welfare  and  so  forth  and  two  or  three  state  departments  in 
it.   Now,  what  we'll  do,  we'll  get  that  over,  by  the  way,  the  papers  have 
it,  seven  years,  and  the  rent  will  pay  for  it.   The  way  you  work  this, 
you  get  the  contract  till  he  goes  out  and  then  get  a  four-year  contract 
before  he  goes  out,  the  seven  years,  and  we'll  have  a  lot  of  money." 

I  said,  "Winfield  Dunn  would  kill  me  if  I  called  him  about  some- 
thing." He  said,  "That's  the  way  it's  always  been  done."   I  said,  "It 
may  have  been  before.   It's  not  any  more.   He'd  shoot  me  if  I  went  down 
and  tried  to  tell  him  I  wanted  to  build  a  building  and  put  renters  in  it 
down  there."   But,  several  people  came  up  with  propositions  like  that. 
Said,  "This  is  the  way  you  do  things.   You  could  make  a  half  a  million 
dollars  with  this  job,  you  know?"   I  said,  "How?"  And  you  know,  people 'd 
tell  me  about  how  big  a  job  this  was.   I  mean,  I  was  going  to  be  a  million- 
aire, how  much  money  I  was  going  to  make  with  this  job  as  patronage,  and 
how  big  a  thing  this  was. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  other  schemes  did  they  have  besides  the  building 

and  the  rent? 
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DR.  DUER:  Oh,  I  can't  remember  all  of  them,  but  it's  un- 

believable, the  different  schemes  some  people  came 
to  me  with.   Well,  this  fellow  came  to  me  with  five  thousand  dollars  to 
give  to  the  road  business,  the  gravel  business  out  here.   Said,  "I've 
got  five  thousand  dollars  to  get  the  gravel  business  out  here.   I'll  meet 
anybody's  bid  on  it."   So,  there's  a  lot  of  things  going  on  like  this, 
and  I  presume  if  Winfield  Dunn  had  been  a  crook  and  I  had  been  a  crook, 
I  guess  we  could  have  made  some  money.   But  I  learned  real  quick  that  if 
you're  supposed  to  do  those  things,  even  if  I  had  wanted  to  do  those 
things,  it  sure  wasn't  going  to  be  done  in  Nashville,  because  I  believe 
Winfield  Dunn  would  have  shot  me  if  Ljfgone  over  there  telling  him  I  want- 
ed to  build  a  building  down  here  or  something.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  don't  think  that  would  have  been  well  received. 
DR.  DUER:  That  wouldn't  have  been  well  received  at  all.   I 

told  these  fellows.   They  couldn't  believe  it,  though, 
these  fellows,  I  said,  "Winfield  Dunn  doesn't  operate  that  way."   But 
these  people  that  had  been  involved  in  politics  for  years  just  couldn't 
believe  it.   They  couldn't  believe  it. 
MRS.  Du'ER :  Carl  would  come  home  from  the  office  just  amazed. 

He'd  say  he'd  be  examinining  a  patient  and  go  back 
to  his  office  to  get  something  and  here  would  be  sitting  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man, and  they'd  lean  back  in  the  chair,  and  they'd  say,  "Well,  I've  come 
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for  a  job."   And  Carl  would  say,  "Well,  what  do  you  think.  I  ought  to  do?" 
DR.  DUER:  Oh,  they  didn't  want  little  jobs.   All  of  them 

wanted  big  jobs. 
MRS.  DUER:  And  Carl  told  them  right  off  that  the  main  thing 

he  was  interested  in  was  the  state  getting  a  day's 
work  for  a  day's  pay. 
DR.  DUER:  And  I  also  told  them  they  can  fire  Republicans  as 

quick  as  they  would  Democrats.   I  said,  "Now,  true, 
we're  hiring  mostly  Republicans,"  but  I  told  the  foreman  at  these,  gar- 
age and  park,  I  said,  "Listen,  you  fire  anybody  you  want  to.   If  you 
want  to  fire  a  Republican,  everybody's  got  to  work.   I  work  hard  for  my 
money  up  here,  and  I'm  not  getting  nothing  out  of  this.   I  want  every- 
body out  there  to  work,  Republicans,  Democrats,  anybody.   And  you  fire 
a  Republican  just  like  you  would  a  Democrat.   Just  call  me.   I'll  back 
you  up  a  hundred  per  cent.   Don't  worry  about  the  politics.   I  want 
everybody  to  work,  because  I'm  paying  taxes  up  here.   And  I  don't  want 
no  free-loaders  out  there  either  way."  And  I  also  told  all  the  Repub- 
licans not  to  expect  to  have  a  permanent  job. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  start  getting  calls  from,  say,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  park? 
DR.  DUER:  Right  away,  about  who  to  hire.   "Let  me  know  who 

you  want  to  put  on  out  here,  Dr.  Duer .  Send  me  a 
list  of  people  to  approve  right  away."   I  hadn't  even  mentioned  it  to 
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them,  and  they  came  up  to  me  real  quick.   That's  the  way  it  had  been. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  you  had  an  education  on  the  way  things  had 

been,  didn ' t  you? 
DR   DUER:  Oh,  I  did  real  quick  there.   And  like  I  said,  a 

good  friend  of  mine  had  been  a  patronage  man  under 
Ellington,  so  he  told  me  how  it  had  been  done.   I  think  he'd  gotten  to 
the  point  where  he  let  the  foreman  have  it.   He  got  real  tired  of  it, 
and  they  kind  of  hired  who  they  wanted  to. 
MRS.  DUER:  I  know  one  day  a  friend,  we  were  having  lunch  [withl  in 

town  and  a  friend  of  ours  was  sitting  there  with  us. 
And  he  looked  at  Carl  and  he  says,  "Carl,  why  don't  you  appoint  Shirley 
chairman  of  the  election  commission?"  Carl  said,  "Election  commission?" 
He  says,  "Yeah.   Shirley'll  enjoy  that.   You  can  appoint  her.   That's 
all  you  have  to  do,  just  appoint  her."   (Laughter) 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  you  didn't  have  much,  you  really  didn't  have 

any  power  if  you  wanted  it.   Now,  I'm  sure  what  a 
lot  of  the  Republicans  were  so  mad  about  is  this  lack  of  power.   I  didn't 
particularly  want  it.   I  mean,  really,  it  didn't  mean  that  much  to  me, 
because  I  had  nothing  to  gain  from  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  was  the  Good  Government  Committee  put  i^gether 

in  Cumberland  County?   As  campaign  manager,  you 
normally  would  have  been  appointed  chairman. 
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DR.  DUER:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         How  were  the  other  members  selected? 

MRS.  DUER:  You  got  the  campaign  chairmen  for  all  the  other 

Republican  candidates. 

DR.  DUER:  And  then  Les  Hill  was  in  the  House  of  Represent- 

atives.  He's  a  Republican.   He  got  his  brother  on 

the  committee.   We  got  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  party  on  the  com- 
mittee.  And  I  think  we  got  the  campaign  managers  maybe  for  the  others 

in  it.   It  was  well  diversified. 

MRS.  DUER:  You  had  Bill  Brock's  campaign  chairman,  and  the 

other  Republican  candidates. 

DR.  DUER:  Yeah.   We  had  well  diversified  the  thing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  were  decisions  made  on  the  committee? 

DR.  DUER:  Well,  honestly,  in  the  decisions  we  made,  were 

making,  didn't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans.   It  was 

about  who  was  going  to  drive  the  garbage  truck  out  here  or  something. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        But  to  some  people  that's  a  big  matter,  isn't  it? 

DR.  DUER:  It  was.   Well,  we  would  go  through  the  applications 

when  they  had  openings.   Of  course,  you  can  only 

fill  the  openings,  just  so  many  numbers.   You  couldn't  make  jobs.   And 

if  they  needed  an  extra  man  at  the  park,  we'd  go  through  the  applications 

and  they'd  look  at  these  people  and  see  who  they  were  and  what  their 
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politics  were  and,  "this  is  a  good  Republican  out  there"  and  we'd  go 

over  it  and  we  did  go  to  our  party  lines  and  we'd  hire  the  Republicans 

most  of  the  time.   There  were  some  Democrats  hired. 

MRS.  DUER:  First  man  hired  at  the  park  was  a  Democrat. 

DR.  DUER:  Yeah,  it  was.   But  I  didn't  know  most  of  the 

people  and  they  made  most  of  the  decisions  on  these 
little  jobs.   They  weren't  big  jobs. 
MRS.  DUER:  They  knew  the  people  in  the  county  better  than 

we  did. 
DR.  DUER:  They  knew  the  people  better  than  we  did.   But  it 

wasn't  any  tough  decisions  on  that.   The  big  de- 
cisions on  that.   The  big  decisions  was  about  trying  to  make  the  big 
changes.   And  of  course  .... 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  do  you  mean  by  the  big  changes? 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  who  are  you  going  to  put  as  foreman  of  the 

garage  out  here? 
MRS.  DUER:  Well,  the  rest  of  the  committee  was  more  interested 

in  "who  are  you  going  to  fire?". 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  the  firing  was  a  big  factor.   Who  are  you 

going  to  fire?   And  of  course,  in  the  first  place, 
we  found  out  we  couldn't  fire  anybody.   We  had  no  authority  to  fire 
anybody.   They  told  us  if  we  wanted  to  fire  somebody  we  had  to  show 
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evidence  in  Nashville  of  why  we  had  to  fire,  but  it  shouldn't  be  poli- 
tical.  Because  here's  a  thief  or  a  drunk  that  hadn't  worked  that  may 
have  been  evidence,  but  we  had  to  give  them  evidence  telling  why  we  could 
fire  them.   We  couldn't  fire  anybody.   The  Democrats  didn't  know  this. 
They  thought  I  could  hire  and  fire  anybody  in  town,  like  the  past  fellow 
could.   I  couldn't  have  fired  a  soul. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        But  it  would  be  some  time  before  anyone  would  learn 

that. 
DR.  DUER:  That's  right.   It  took  a  while  for  them  to  learn 

that.   And,  of  course,  all  them  were  waiting  too. 
The  highway  patrolman  here,  the  one  that  was  the  biggest  agitator,  he 
had  Hooker  stickers  all  over  his  car.   He  was  a  sergeant.   He  was  a 
nice  fellow,  I  liked  him.   But  he  was  working  mad  for  Hooker  all  the 
time.   Well,  that  poor  fellow,  after  election  the  Republicans  started 
really  riding  him.   He  got  ready  to  pack  up  and  leave.   He  knew  he  was 
gone.   Next  thing  we  knew,  he'd  been  promoted  and  sent  to  Kingsport, 
Tennessee.   Well,  that  really  stirred  up  the  Republicans.   They  named 
him  lieatenant.   (Laughter)   He'd  been  promoted,  and  he  was  a  good  man. 
But  they  promoted  him.   You  talk  about  stirring  up  the  Republicans. 
That  really  stirred  them.   That  really  got  a  few  letters  going  to 
Nashville.   This  fellow  was  the  biggest  Democrat  in  town  and  worked 
the  hardest  against  Winfield  Dunn.   And  I  was  telling,  I  guess  it  was 
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Dale  Young,  this  story.   He  said,  "Let  me  tell  you  a  better  one  than 

that.   Down  in  Nashville,  during  the  campaign,  Hooker  and  Winfield  went 

to  a  meeting  of  the  city  employees'  garbage  collectors  early  one  morning, 

about  five  o'clock."  Have  you  heard  this  story? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         No. 

DR.  DUER :  About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  went  to  this 

meeting  down  there.   And  they  had  all  these  city 
employees  out  before  they  went  on  their  routes.   And  Dunn  and  Hooker  was 
there.   And  they  gave  this  speech.   They  said  there  was  a  highway  patrol 
master  who  I  believe  was  maybe  a  sergeant  or  an  officer,  in  his  uni- 
form with  all  sorts  of  signs:   "Dunn  is  done."   "Down  with  Dunn."   Just 
insulting,  awfullest  thing  you've  ever  seen  out  there.   And  all  these 
made  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  pictures  of  this  guy.   Winfield  told  him, 
said,  "Listen,  when  I  get  elected,  I  want  you  to  remind  me  about  this 
guy.   We're  going  to  get  rid  of  him,  that  patrolman."   "Okay."   So  they 
get  elected.   He  tells  Winfield,  says,  "Okay,  you  said  this  fellow  right 
here."  He  said,  "Fine.   Fire  him."   Said,  "Okay,  let's  fire  him."  They 
sent  Armour  a  note  to  fire  him,  and  Armour  says,  "He's  one  of  my  best 
men."   So  he  goes  back  and  calls  Winfield,  and  Winfield  says,  "Okay. 
Just  keep  him."  And  he  got  promoted.   He  got  promoted!   So,  I  guess 
that's  turning  the  other  cheek. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  had  not  heard  that  story.   (Laughter) 
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DR.  DUER:  I  believe  Dale  Young  told  me  that  story.   He  said, 

"I  couldn't  believe  it." 
MRS.  DUER:  But  he  said  Winfield  had  told  Armour  that  he  could 

run  the  highway  patrol. 
DR.  DUER:  But  that's  the  issue  right  there.   He  had  told  every 

commissioner  they  could  run  their  department.   He 
would  not  interfere  with  them  unless  they  did  something  wrong.   And  he 
did  not  want  to  put  any  pressure  on  any  department.   And  I  think  that's 
the  way  he  ran  it.   He  was  not  going  to  pressure  them  politically  in  any 
issues  about  partonage.   Which,  we  tried  that,  now--to  get  some  .... 
especially  under  Smith  and  the  highway  department.   We  tried  the  best 
way  in  the  world  to  get  some  people  changed  out  here.   He  just  wouldn't 
do  it.   We  wrote  some  awful  letters  to  him  down  there.   It's  a  wonder 
he  hasn't  shot  all  of  us,  (laughter)  trying  to  get  these  people  moved. 
Fact  is,  one  time  we  wrote  a  letter  there  to  him,  about  two  pages,  and 
we  just  bawled  him  out  good  about  not  being  able  to  change  some  jobs  up 
here,  you  know.   We  sent  a  copy  to  the  governor,  copy  to  Joe  Hopper. 
We  sent  a  copy  to  everybody  down  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  governor  seems  to  have  a  lot  of  authority  and 

in  fact  does,  but  it  gets  diluted,  because  ae  has 
to  rely  so  much  on  so  many  other  people.   And  he  makes  obligations  to 
them  so  that  his  own  authority  gets  circumscribed  pretty  much. 
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DR.  DUER:  He  wouldn't  override  them.   I  think  this  is  the 

point.   He  wouldn't  override  them.  I  was  down  there 
one  day  and  somebody  called  him.   I  think  it  was  Bill  Russell's  office 
about  a  highway  patrolman  in  east  Tennessee.   Oh,  he  was  mad,  wanting 
to  get  him  fired.   Something  he'd  done,  you  know,  transferred  or  fired 
him.   Bill  said,  "We  got  nothing  to  do  with  this.   Call  Commissioner 
Armour.   You  got  some  goods  on  him,  some  evidence  on  him,  I'm  sure  he'll 
take  care  of  it.   Just  tell  him  what  you've  got  on  him.   Call  the  Com- 
missioner.  We've  got  nothing  to  do  with  it."  This  is  one  of  the  strong 
Republicans  calling.   I  think  they  pretty  much  left  it  alone  and  that's 
the  way  it  should  be.   They  didn't  pressure  the  department.   At  least, 
that's  what  they  always  told  us,  that  they  ran  their  own  department. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  think  that  was  at  least  generally  true. 
DR.  DUER:  And  I  think  that's  the  reason  he  wouldn't  fire 

that  man,  because  he'd  probably  told  Armour  that 
he  could  run  his  department.   He  wouldn't  override  him  on  something 
like  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Let's  go  back  to  election  day  in  November.   Usually 

you  start  getting  a  feeling  about  a  campaign  and 
an  election  before  it's  held.   What  sort  of  feeling  did  each  of  you 
have  before  election  day  as  to  how  it  would  turn  out? 
MRS.  DUER:  Well,  I  don't  know.   It  was  hard  for  me  to  judge  that 
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particular  election  because  we  were  so  emotionally 
involved  in  it.   Our  lives  had  revolved  around  Winfield  and  Betty  Dunn 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  I  was  so  emotionally  involved  wi  zh    it  that 
everybody  kept  telling  me,  "he's  going  to  win."  And  yet,  I  never  felt 
that  confidence  that  I  felt  in  other  elections  that  I've  worked  in.   I 
know  we  talked  about  going  to  Nashville  that  night. 
DR.  DUER:  We  did  go  to  Nashville  that  day,  didn't  we?   He 

had  that  hopping  tour,  maybe  a  day  or  two  before  the 
election.   Maybe  it  was  the  day  before,  for  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Nash- 
ville, we  met  him  in  Nashville  down  there  at  the  front  of  the  Capitol 
there  he  had  a  speech,  remember? 
MRS.  DUER:  Yeah.   But  election  day,  we  talked  about  driving  to 

Nashville  that  night  for  the  celebration.   And  I  was 
sick  at  my  stomach.   I  would  not  have  survived  a  trip  to  Nashville.   I 
was,  I  was  just  physically  ill,  because  we  had  become  so  emotionally 
involved. 
DR.  DUER:  You  know,  we  went  down  to  Nashville  that  day,  and 

that's  when  I  got  my  confidence  up.   He  spoke  at 
Nashville,  I  guess  that  was  the  day  before  the  election.   And  we  talked 
to  some  of  the  people  down  there  we'd  worked  with.   And  all  of  them  were 
very  confident.   They  said,  "things  are  really  looking  up.   The  money  is 
coming  in.  The  money's  coming  in.  They  found  which  way  it's  going,  every- 
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body's  trying  to  get  on  the  bandwagon.   We're  just  amazed,  just  amazed, 
just  all  of  a  sudden  this  turnaround  of  people  trying  to  get  on  the 
bandwagon."  And  I  got  the  feeling  that  day  that  they  were  telling  me 
the  truth,  that  things  were  looking  real  good.   That  was  about  the  day 
or  two  before  the  election. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  think  people  all  across  the  state  got  that  feeling 

just  before  the  general  election,  that  it  was  going 
to  go  about  the  way  that  it  did.   Did  you  go  to  Nashville  that  night? 
MRS.  DUER :  No,  we  stayed  at  home.   I  don't  know  that  we  were 

even  with  anybody  that  night. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  we  worked  all  day  I  think. 

MRS   DUER:  Well,  we  stayed  at  the  polls  all  day. 

DR.  DUER:  We  worked  all  day  at  the  polls.  We  just  stayed  at  home 

MRS.  DUER:  But  I  was  so  emotionally  involved. 

DR.  DUER:  Well,  I  like  to  hear  things,  election  returns,  it's 

like  a  ball  game.   I  want  to  hear  the  whole  thing 
and  follow  through.   You  get  a  big  crowd  like  that,  you  can't  hear 
nothing,  nobody  knows  what's  going.   I'd  rather  just  sit  personally  and 
listen  to  returns  where  I  can  get  a  good  picture  of  what's  happening, 
than  a  bunch  of  people  hollering  and  screaming.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  that's  what  happens  in  a  campaign  headquarters 

at  election  time. 
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DR.  DUER:  Yeah.   Well,  I  knew  it'd  be  a  thousand  people  down 

there.   There 'd  be  nothing  you  could  do.   If  I'd 
known  I  could  have  gone  down  there  and  spoke  to  Winfield  and  seen  him 
and  talked  with  him,  it'd  been  great.   But,  I  knew  it'd  be  such  a  crowd 
and  all  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  lot  accomplished. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  your  people  here  and  you  had  had  some  re- 
sponsibility to  them,  too. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  we  went  over  after  the  election.   We  went 

over  to  the  fellow,  the  finance  chairman's  house, 
and  they  had  a  party  over  there.   They  were  calling  a  few  of  their 
Democratic  friends,  razzing  them.   Of  course,  they  were  tickled  to  death, 
These  people  had  been  in  politics  a  lot  longer  than  we  had.   One  inter- 
esting comment  we  had  that  night,  one  of  the  people  who  had  given  us  a 
hard  time  during  the  campaign  was  Republican.   She'd  worked  real  hard 
for  Brock,  and  she  said,  "Well,  anyway,  Bill  Brock  beat  Winfield  Dunn 
in  this  county."   I  said,  "I  didn't  know  they  were  running  against  each 
other."   But  I'm  talking  about  resentment  even  after  he'd  won,  and 
these  were  strong  Republicans,  were  still  upset  that  Winfield  had  won. 
Maybe  not  him,  maybe  it's  at  us,  that  we  were  his  managers. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        A  little  of  both,  perhaps. 

DR.  DUER:  But  this  was  in  the  minority.   Most  people  were 

very  happy.   It's  just  a  very  few  people. 
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MRS   DUER:  I  don't  even  remember  that  night. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         You  were  probably  a  little  tired.   Well,  how  did 

the  election  returns  turn  out  in  Cumberland  County? 
DR.  DUER:  Gee,  I  couldn't  even  give  you  the  vote,  but  we  won 

by--how  many  votes  did  we  win  by,  a  few  hundred,  wasn't  it?   We  went  above 
the  party  line,  let's  put  it  that  way.   We  went  well  above  what  the  split 
would  have  been,  if  they'd  voted  party  lines.   I'm  sure  we  picked  up,  I'd 
say  we  picked  up  three  or  four  hundred,  five  hundred  Democratic  votes. 
MRS.  DUER:  This  county,  the  biggest  Republican  vote  that  had 

ever  been  gotten  in  this  county  was  by  Howard  Baker 
when  he  ran  for  the  Senate.   And  Winfield's  vote  came  very  close  to  Howard 
Baker's  vote. 

DR.  DUER:  And  Brock's  vote  was  just  a  few  votes  .... 

MRS.  DUER:  Six  votes. 

DR.  DUER:  Six  votes  ahead  of  Winfield  Dunn. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  very  close. 
DR.  DUER:  Very  close. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Had  you  heard  from  state  headquarters  beforehand 

about  what  they  expected? 
DR.  DUER:  They  asked  us  what  we  thought.   They  asked  us  how 

we  thought  the  vote  would  go.   And  I  think  I  gave 
them  a  pretty  accurate  description  of  how  it  would  go.   I  don't  think 
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I  missed  it  much. 

MRS.  DUER:  You  were  a  little  low. 

DR.  DUER:  I  didn't  miss  it  much.   I  told  them  we  was  going 

to  win  by  several.   I  didn't  miss  it  much. 
MRS   DUER:  But  you  know  you  were  talking  about  a  candidate's 

being  so  tired  they  needed  to  take  a  vacation? 
Carl,  you  did  take  off  the  next  day.   We  went  to  Gatlinburg. 
DR.  DUER:  I  think  we  made  one  of  the  first  votes  in  that 

night.   We  called  state  headquarters,  and  I  be- 
lieve maybe  we  had  perhaps  the  closest  first  vote  in,  and  they  were 
just  thrilled  to  death.   We  had  carried  the  county.   And  we  called 
Nashville.   Maybe  it  was  Chattanooga  we  called.   I  forget  which  it  was, 
and  we  could  just  hear  them  screaming  when  we  turned  in  that  vote  for 
Cumberland  County.   We  got  a  early  vote. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes.   This  was  a  county  that  had  not  always  been 

carried  by  Republican  candidates. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  it  was  a  borderline  county.   You  can  tell 

pretty  well  how  this  county  goes,  how  the  state 
will  go. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  did  you  do  to  close  out  the  campaign  in  the 

county?   Did  you  have  thank  you  letters  to  write, 
calls  to  make,  anything  to  finish? 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  we  got  through  paying  the  bills,  and  I  think 
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we  did  send  out  some  cards  to  people  that  helped  us 

And  a  short  vacation  for  both  of  you? 

Yeah. 

Right. 

Let's  see,  you  did  attend  the  inaugural  ceremony, 

inaugural  ball,  I  believe? 

Yes,  we  did,  sure  did. 

And  we  had  a  good  crowd  from  Cumberland  County. 

Yeah,  I  guess  we  had  thirty  or  forty?   Maybe  more. 

At  least. 

A  nice  crowd. 

What  other  observations  about  the  campaign  would 

you  like  to  make  for  the  record? 

I'll  make  some  about  Winfield  Dunn  if  you  want 

me  to. 

Certainly. 

I've  always  been  impressed  with  his  ability  about 

how  to  meet  people,  particularly  women.   Now,  I've 
watched  him,  whether  going  through  lines  shaking  hands  with  people  and 
whatnot.   And  he  always  has  the  appropriate  greeting  for  a  person  accord' 
ing  to  his  affection  for  them.   Now  with  women,  Shirley's  gone  through 
lines  numerous  times.   He'll  kiss  Shirley  on  the  cheek.   Another  woman 
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he  shakes  hands  with.   What  I'm  saying  is  you  can  see  his  feeling  for 
somebody  and  how  really  Christian  he  is  by  relationship  with  them  with 
this.   He  has  a  great  rapport  with  particularly  women,  and  men,  too. 
But  I've  always  been  impressed  about  how  he  has  this  charisma  to  give 
the  appropriate  greeting  of  how  he  really  feels  about  you  even  in  a 
crowded  place  where  a  bunch  of  strangers  are  shaking  hands.   You  can 
still  tell,  you're  a  little  bit  above  that.   You're  a  little  closer 
to  him  than  this  stranger  was,  and  that  you  mean  something  to  him. 
You  understand  what  I'm  saying? 
MRS   DUER:  Oh  yeah.   Carl,  speaking  of  women,  I'd  like  to 

inject  a  little  bit  here  about  Betty.   I  probably 
saw  more  of  Betty  during  the  campaign  than  I  did  of  Winfield.   And, 
of  course,  if  he  ever  had  an  asset,  he  had  it  when  it  came  to  Betty  and 
her  ability  to  campaign  and  meet  people.   And  I  sometimes  got  the  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  Betty  enjoyed  the  politics  even  more  than  Winfield 
did.   She  enjoyed  talking  to  you  about  local  politics  and  what's  going 
on  here  in  Cumberland  County.   And  I  sometimes  felt  that  perhaps  she  was 
a  little  more  political  even  than  Winfield  was. 
DR   CRAWFORD:         I  think  his  feeling  toward  people  and  the  way  it 

projected  across  to  them  was  a  real  asset.   It's 
the  sort  of  thing  that  we  discussed  earlier,  I  think,  Dr.  Duer,  that 
some  candidates  don't  seem  to  have. 
DR   Du'ER:  No.  You  can't  buy  it  and  you  can't  make  it. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         And  I  don't  really  believe  you  can  coach  anyone  and 

give  it  to  them.   But  when  they  have  it,  it's  ob- 
viously a  real  asset  and  I  suppose  his  relations  with  people  were  his 
greatest  asset.   As  for  Betty  .  .  . 
DR   DUER:  Well,  Frank  Clement,  I  think  Frank  Clement  had  this 

charm.   Maybe  John  Kennedy  had  this  charm.   I  never 
met  John  Kennedy,  but  it's  a  very  few  people  really  have  it,  charisma 
and  charm  to  meet  people  like  that.   Just  not  many  of  them  around. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         It's  awfully  hard  to  describe,  but  I  know  what  you 

mean.   It's  measured  in  the  way  people  react,  I 
suppose,  and  they  certainly  did  react  favorably  to  Winfield  Dunn. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  he's  the  type  fellow  who  could  walk  into  a 

party  and  not  know  a  soul,  and  if  you  didn't  know 
anybody,  he's  the  fellow  you  would  remember.   He's  the  fellow  you  would 
remember  after  the  party's  over.   That's  the  fellow  you  would  remember 
meeting.   That's  just  the  way  he  is. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Insofar  as  you  can  tell,  how  did  the  people  in 

Cumberland  County  feel  about  him  when  his  term 
was  over. 
DR.  DUER:  I've  never  heard  a  person  criticize  Winfield  Dunn 

in  this  county.   I  have  numerous  people  come  up  to 
me  now,  say,  "Is  Winfield  going  to  run  for  governor?   We  need  him  back." 
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Although  some  of  them  might  have  criticized  him  during  the  ....  he 
was  in  maybe  for  the  patronage  of  jobs,  I've  never,  ever  heard  a  person 
say  anything  against  his  integrity  or  his  intentions.   I've  heard  people 
say,  "Well,  he  probably  hurt  himself  up  in  east  Tennessee  or  in  Morris- 
town  and  so  forth  with  these  problems  up  there,  but  I've  never  heard 
a  person  ever  criticize  him.   And  I've  never  heard  a  Democrat  ever 
criticize  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        They  didn't  think  that  he  had  hurt  himself  in 

Cumberland  County  ? 
DR   DUER :  No,  not  here  at  all.   He  was  very  popular  here. 

MRS.  DUER:  And  Betty  and  Winfield  were  back  in  Cumberland 

County  probably  as  often  as  any  rural  county  in 
the  state.   And  so  many  people  here  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  both  of 
them,  and  they  felt  a  real  affection  for  them. 
DR.  DUER:  Oh,  yes.   I  guess  he  was  here  six  or  eight  times. 

He  spoke  at  the  high  school.   He  was  probably  here 
six  or  eight  or  ten  times  during  his  four  years  in  the  office. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That's  unusual,  for  a  governor  usually  can't  afford 

to  take  iiiuch  time  for  counties  without  cities  and 
with  limited  populations  and  without  television  stations. 
MRS.  DUER:  But  he  was  good  for  our  county.   He  came  to  pro- 

mote the  playhouse.   We  have  a  spring  festival. 
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He  came  to  promote  that.   He  spoke  at  our  high  school  graduation.   He 
even  chose  Crossville  as  one  of  those  cities  that  he  would  visit  to 
promote  his  legislative  program. 
DR   DUER :  He  called  us  one  day  about  three  days  ahead  of  a 

meeting.   He  said,  "I  want  to  have  a  meeting  in 
Crossville  to  try  to  push  my  legislation  through  in  Nashville.   Can 
ya'll  get  it  up?"  We  said,  "We'll  get  it  up  for  you."  Well,  we  tried 
to  work  through  the  Republican  party,  but  they  wouldn't  even  let  me 
get  up  and  talk  about  it.   They  was  still  mad. 
MRS.  DUER:  Republican  Women. 

DR   DUER:  Republican  Women  said,  "No."   So   anyway,  I  got 

the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  both  to  help 
me.   And  we  started  working  on  this  thing,  and  the  night  we  drove  out 
to  State  Park  out  there,  it  was  cars  for  four  blocks  around  there.   We 
had  a  microphone  upstairs  and  downstairs.   I  guess  we  had  probably  six 
or  seven  hundred  people  out  there.   It  was  the  biggest  crowd  you've  ever 
seen  in  every  direction  you  could  find. 
MRS.  DUER"  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  crowds  he  had  in,  across 

the  entire  state. 
DR.  DUER:  The  whole  state,  and  in  three  days.   But  we  got 

Annabelle.   She  was  out  there.   We  invited  her. 
We  invited  Democrats  and  Republicans  both.   We  had  Annabelle  sitting  at 
the  front  table.   Winfield  was  glad  to  see  her.   We  didn't  get  too  in- 
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volved.   We  had  as  many  Democrats  as  Republicans  out  there,  and  he  had 
all  the  crowd  he  wanted. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         That  speaks  well  for  the  management  of  this  par- 
ticular occasion.   How  did  you  publicize,  starting 
out  from  nothing  three  days  or  so  ahead  of  the  meeting? 
DR.  DUER :  Well,  the  best  thing  that  happened  to  us,  the  word 

spread  what  the  Republican  Women  had  done  to  us. 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  Republicans  got  behind  us.   They  started  to  call 
and  say,  "We'll  sell  tickets  to  it."   Because  the  women  at  the  meeting, 
most  of  them  were  embarassed  to  death.   I'd  tried  to  get  the  Republican 
chairman  to  go  up  there  and  announce,  because  I  knew  I  didn't  get  along 
with  them  too  well.   And  so  he  called  the  president  of   he  Republican 
Women  and  she  told  him  no.   So  I  decided  I'd  just  go  up  there  myself, 
so  I  went  up  there  at  lunch.   They  was  having  a  meeting.   I  guess  it  was 
forty,  fifty  women  there.   And  I'd  raise  up  my  hand,  she  never  would 
recognize  me.   And  finally  I  just  stood  up.   I  said,  "So-and-so,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  governor's  going  to  be  out  at  the  state 
park  on  so-and-so  night,  and  I  want  to  invite  all  the  Republicans  to  come 
out  there."  And  she  said,  "If  you're  going  to  try  to  run  this  thing  up 
here,  you  just  take  over." 
MRS.  DUER:  And  then  she  said  the  Republican  Women  would  have 

nothing  to  do  with  Winfield  Dunn. 
DR   DUER:  Something  to  this  effect.   But  this  is  the  sort 
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of  relationship  we'd  had  going  on  back.   We  get 
along  fine  now.   I'm  not  belittling  the  woman.   We  had  some  personal 
problems  some  way  there.   Perhaps  it  was  our  fault  as  much  as  hers. 
But  nevertheless,  we  had  some  communication--so  I  think  that  helped  us. 
A  lot  of  the  women  at  that  thing  that  night,  they  started  calling  Shirley 
after  this,  saying,  "We'll  get  some  people  out  there."  We  had  the  biggest 
crowd  I've  ever  seen.   I  couldn't  believe  it. 

MRS.  DUER:  Well,  I  think  they  served  dinner  to  over  five  hun- 

dred people  and  there  were  several  hundred  that  were 
Turned  away.   It  was  so  crowded  they  couldn't  get  in. 
They  just  stayed  to  hear  him  talk. 
Ralph  Griffin  came  with  the  governor. 
Where  did  you  set  this  up? 
State  park. 

At  Cumberland  State  Park? 

Uh-huh.   We  had  upstairs  and  downstairs.   And 
again,  I  still  think  I'm  a  pretty  good  organizer. 
I  want  to  brag  a  little  bit.   I  figured  might  be  an  overflow,  so  I  had 
a  microphone  set  up  upstairs  and  downstairs.   I  had  it  set  up  to  take 
care  of  the  whole  place  could  hear,  so  we  had  as  many  people  that  could 
not  get  in  to  see  him  upstairs  listening  as  it  was  downstairs.   But  we 
did  what  he  wanted. 
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This  made  all  the  newspapers,  that  this  was  his 

largest  crowd,  and  it  was  in  a  rural  county. 

But  we  got  what  he  wanted  anyway. 

And  you  feel  that  he  lost  no  popularity  during 

his  four  years  as  governor  in  the  county? 

Not  here  in  Cumberland  County. 

No,  not  in  Cumberland  County. 

He's  more  popular  than  he  ever  was  here.   I've 

never  heard  a  word  said  about  him  by  Democrats 
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or  Republicans. 

MRS.  DUER:  Our  playhouse  here  is  a  community  endeavor.   It 

was  built  through  funds  raised  locally.   And 

Winfield  and  Betty  fell  in  love  with  the  playhouse.   They  saw  "Tennessee, 

U.S.A."  twice  in  one  summer. 

DR.  DUER:  Brought  their  whole  family. 

MRS.  DUER:  Brought  their  family  and  brought  friends.   And 

just  their  presence  here  promoted  the  playhouse. 

And  this  endeared  them  to  Cumberland  countians  too,  because  they  loved 

this  playhouse  that  we  had  worked  so  hard  to  establish. 

DR.  DUER:  He  spoke  at  the  high  school  graduation.   We  in- 

vited him  up  here.   Toward  the  first  couple  of  years, 

why,  everybody  kept  him  busy,  and  toward  the  last  two  years  it  wasn't 

near  as  much  of  that. 
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MRS.  DUER:  Betty  came  up  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 

election,  and  brought  some  of  her  friends  with 
her  from  Memphis,  and  invited  Carl.   1  spent  the  day  with  her  and  then 
Carl  and  I  went  out. 
DR.  DUER:  Minnie  Pearl  was  with  them,  wasn't  she? 

MRS.  DfER:  Uh-huh 

DR.  DUER:  They  played  tennis  with  them. 

MRS.  DUER:  Ate  with  them  that  night.   But  Betty  loved  it  up 

here.   And  she  came  just  with  her  friends  several 
times  when  Winfield  wasn't  along. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  I  bent  Betty's  ear  that  night,  probably 

shouldn't  have.   Of  course,  I  couldn't  see  the 
governor  down  there  that  much.   So  these  little  things  that  I  needed 
to  get  off  my  chest,  and  she  was  very  receptive,  and  in  fact,  she 
went  back  and  told  Winfield  some  of  them.   For  he  got  right  upset. 
(Laughter)   Fact  is,  I  heard  later  from  some  other  source,  one  of  the 
problems  down  there  was  one  of  the  highway  patrolmen  working  in  this 
area  had  been  sent  out  of  this  county  for  running  around  with  women. 
And  that  was  another  administration.   And  everybody  in  the  county  knew 
that  here.   He  was  sent  out  of  here  because  somebody  threatened  co 
kill  him.   He  was  running  around  with  somebody's  wife,  and  that  was 
one  of  our  number  one  men  around  a  family  affair.   And  I  told  her  this, 
MRS.  DUER:  It  was  Betty's  personal  .... 
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DR.  DUER :  Well,  I'm  not  sure  which  one  it  was,  but  I  told 

her  this.   I  thought  she  ought  to  know  it.   You 
know,  you  want  a  good  organization,  just  because  he  was  here  before  did 
not  mean  that  they  had  to  keep  him.   And  then,  of  course,  one  of  the 
big  shots  in  the  highway  patrol  had  some  problems,  his  wife  had  been-- 
some  other  problems  which  I  won't  elaborate  on  on  tape.   Several  things 
that  they  didn't  know,  the  people  that  they  thought  were  big  dogs  down 
there.   And  I  told  Betty  this.   She  couldn't  believe  it.   And  these  were 
people  that  Winfield  had  great  respect  for  down  there.   And  I  think  when 
she  went  back,  she  couldn't  wait  to  get  back  and  tell  him.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  a  governor  is  really  pretty  isolated,  in  a  way. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  he  is,  and  this  is  inside  information  I  thought 

he  should  know,  really.   You  just  talking  to  some- 
body, you  don't  know  them  and  I  don't  know  you.   But  I  think  that  people 
in  the  area  knew  this,  and  these  people  in  these  responsible  positions 
it  reflected  on  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        A  man  is  judged  by  the  people  around  him. 
DR.  DUER:  That's  right.   And  he'd  carried  them  over  from 

the  past  administration,  not  that  it  would  .... 
I  don't  know  what  ever  happened  on  these  things,  but  anyway  I  heard 
later  that  he  made  the  remark  somebody  said,  "Boy,  I  had  the  awfullest 
day  at  the  office  there  ever  was.   I  come  home  and  Betty  Dunn  gets  all 
over  me  about  this  other  stuff."   (Laughter)   Something  to  that  effect, 
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I'm  not  sure.   It's  secondary  information.   I  know  how  he  felt  with 

all  the  problems  they  had  down  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  reliable  information  about  a  local  situation 

is  very  difficult  for  a  governor  to  get.   It's 
possible  that  if  Winfield  Dunn  had  known  more  about  the  local  situation, 
say,  in  Morristown  .... 
DR.  DUER:  Yeah. 

DR   CRAWFORD:        Regarding  the  prison,  the  problem  would  not  have 

come  up  there. 
DR.  DUER:  Well,  they  originally  were  for  that  thing,  weren't 

they?   And  then,  of  course,  you  got  a  few  business- 
men, agitators,  just  turn  it  around  like  he  was  a  villain.   And,  of 
course,  I  think  he's  hardheaded  enough  that  nobody's  going  to  push 
him.   I  don't  blame  him.   I'm  the  same  way.   I'd  have  done  the  same 
thing  he  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Being  stubborn  is  an  old  Tennessee  tradition. 

(Laughter) 
DR   DUER:  It  is.   He  was  right,  a  hundred  per  cent.   I'd  have 

done  the  same  thing  if  I'd  lost  every  election  in 
the  world.   That's  the  reason  I'd  never  be  in  politics.   Because  he  was 
right,  and  that's  what  counts.   He  was  right.   Well,  you  know,  down  here 
at  Pikeville,  they  had  this  Taft  Youth  Center  down  there,  which  is  a 
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thing  for  wayward  boys.   Well,  prior  to  his  election,  I'd  never  heard 
a  single  thing  ever  said  about  that.   Everybody's  upset  because  they 
escape,  you  know.   Everybody  from  Pikeville'd  say,  "Boy,  I  wish  they'd 
get  rid  of  that  thing.   Those  kids  escape.   We  have  to  lock  our  doors. 
We're  scared  to  get  out  at  night."   Everybody  criticized  it.   After 
election,  Winfield  decided  to  close  it.   They  had  the  awfullest  doing 
ever  was.   They  didn't  want  that  closed.   You'd  have  thought  they  was 
closing  church.   Well,  they  kept  it  open.   But  just  to  show  you  how 
people  can  vacillate  on  their  thinking. 
MRS.  DUER:  Well,  when  they  realized  closing  it  would  effect 

their  economy. 
DR.  DUER:  Their  economy.   Of  course,  Morristown  had  plenty 

of  economy.   They  didn't  have  to  worry  about  money, 
Maybe  that  was  it--now,  in  Crossville,  they  had  a  problem.   Areas  that 
need  business  would  have  been  tickled  to  death  to  have  it.   But  Morris- 
town's  had  a  booming  economy  for  years.   And  evidently  they  just  didn't 
feel  like  they  needed  that.   Of  course,  there's  some  property  owned  by 
businessmen  there  too,  made  a  big  difference. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        It  is  hard  for  a  governor  to  know  what's  happen- 
ing around  the  state  because  a  governor  has  to 
be  pretty  isolated  behind  his  staff.   There  are  so  many  demands,  when 
you  are  in  a  state  with  four  million  people,  on  your  time  that  it's 
easy  to  get  cut  off. 
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MRS.  DUER:  I  think  another  reason  that  there's  such 

affection  in  Cumberland  County  for  Winfield 
is  we  wanted  to  get  a  library  built  here,  and  the  county  court  and  the 
library  board  asked  me  to  go  to  Nashville  and  talk  to  Governor  Dunn  about 
getting  us  on  this  federal  program  to  get  funds.   And  Sena  tor  Shaddon 
went  down  with  me,  and  Betty  Moses  went  with  us.   And  we  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  Winfield,  and  told  him  our  needs  here.   And  we  did  desperately 
need  a  library.   We  had  an  old  one  that  had  been  built  by  a  group  of 
women  back  in  the  thirties,  I  guess.   And  Winfield  looked  us  right  in  the 
eye  and  he  said,  "You'll  get  your  money  for  your  library."  And  we  got 
our  money.   And  we  have  a  beautiful  library  now  that  we're  all  so  proud 
of  and  we  desperately  needed.   And  everybody  appreciated  him  going  to 
bat  for  us  and  getting  us  on  that  federal  funding  for  our  library. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  would  say  Cumberland  County  was  one  of 

the  favorable  spots  in  the  state  for  him. 
MRS.  DUER:  He  never  had  any  trouble  up  here,  and  now 

he's  still  very  popular. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Thank  you  both  very  much.   And  I'm  glad 

we're  finally  recording  with  both  machines. 
(Laughter) 
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